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The I. L.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
100 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this end 
it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, formulates 
international standards and supervises their national application. It also engages in 
operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out social and 
economic development programmes. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisation. 
It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National delegations to the 
annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the government, one representing 
management, and one representing labour; each delegate speaks and votes independently, 
so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten representatives 
of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the executive council of the 
Organisation. 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational headquarters, 
a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are available to all 
nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has branch offices and correspondents 
in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Conference 
is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed world 
opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. When the 
legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this purpose 
it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as centres for 
assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment services, increasing 
productivity, the development of training facilities and the administration of social 
security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating the United Nations Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance. 


The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 


All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of social 
justice and peace. 
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The Papal Encyclical 
“ Mater et Magistra ” 


by 
Rev. J. M. Josiin, S.J. 
International Labour Office 


The “heartfelt appreciation” of the International Labour 
Organisation expressed by Pope John XXIII in his encyclical letter 
Mater et Magistra and the many references it contains to matters at 
the forefront of the Organisation’s preoccupations make tt of particular 
interest to readers of the International Labour Review. In addition, 
the very considerable attention given to the encyclical by the press in a 
number of countries ts in itself a sign of its importance not only for 
Roman Catholics but also for many others concerned with social 
questions. The following article therefore starts by explaining the 
relationship of the new encyclical to Catholic social doctrine, and then 
outlines its main concepts and the way in which these are applied to 
certain present-day aspects of the social problem. 


MATER ET MAGISTRA is not the first encyclical to deal with 

the social problem. It was published on the occasion of the 
seventieth anniversary of the encyclical Rerum Novarum, earlier 
anniversaries of which had already been commemorated—the 
fortieth by the publication of Quadragesimo Anno and the fiftieth 
by a message broadcast by Pope Pius XII.! In all these texts we 
find a restatement of certain doctrinal principles held to be funda- 
mental, a critical assessment of social doctrines and structures in 
the light of those principles, and, finally, practical directives for 
the guidance of Catholics in their conduct.* 


1See Albert Le Roy, S.J.: “ The Fiftieth Anniv of the Rerum 
Novarum ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 4, Oct. 1941, 
p. 369. 

2 J. VILLAIN, S.J.: L’enseignement social de l’Eglise (Paris, Spes, 1955) ; 
and J. Y. Catvez and J. Perrin: The Church and Social Justice (London, 
Burns Oates, 1961). 
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Basic PRINCIPLES ! 


As the Catholic Church sets out to be a standard bearer and 
herald of “a way of life which is ever up to date ”—a way of life 
in which “ individual human beings are and should be the founda- 
tion, the end and the subject of all institutions in which social 
life is carried on ”—the Pope and the bishops, assisted by priests 
and members of the laity, have during the last hundred years been 
led to formulate a social doctrine indicating the path to be followed 
in order to reconstruct social relationships in accordance with 
universal criteria and the various dimensions of the temporal order 
in society.? In practice this reconstruction will usually be effected 
in three stages, namely— 

Reviewing the situation, judging it in the light of these principles and 
directives, deciding what can and should be done according to the mode and 


degree permitted by the situation itself. These are the three stages which 
are usually expressed in the three terms : look, judge, act.* 


Clearly, therefore, Catholic social doctrine is more than just a 
compendium of general principles ; it also seeks to devise methods 
of applying them to concrete circumstances. 

The practical application of these principles is the task of the 
Catholic Church in its day-to-day teachings ; a similar concern is 


tound in the teachings of qualified Catholics acting with the official 
or tacit approval of the Church. These teachings can be found and 
studied in the declarations of bishops and bishops’ conferences, 
university lectures, the conclusions of study group meetings on 
social problems and congresses of Catholic organisations, and in 
books and magazine articles of considerably varying importance. 
An entire movement (it has been described as “ spontaneous 
generation ”), enriched by the confrontation of different views and 
mutual criticism followed by the search for compromises in attitudes 
and policies on the subjects under discussion, is coming into being 
and developing. The main characteristic of this stage of develop- 
ment of social doctrine is free research, which is said to have 
“marked out the path” ‘ that enabled the Pope to formulate an 
organic synthesis of principles set in such a wide historical perspec- 
tive that it could for many years serve as an official expression of 
Catholic aims in the social field. 


1The quotations from Mater et Magistra are based on the unofficial 
translation of the encyclical published by the Tipografia Poliglotta Vaticana. 
In the present article the abbrevation MM will be used to indicate refer- 
ences to that text. 

2 MM, p. 48. 

MM, p. 57. 

p. 6. 
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Thus the development of doctrine is assisted by action on two 
fronts, namely by the hierarchy and by lay Catholics, the thinking 
of each being influenced by that of the other. Pope Pius XII 
acknowledged this process in the message he addressed in May 1951 
to the International Federation of Christian Workers’ Movements, 
which contained the following statement : 

Your Federation, by exchanges of information and the studies it under- 
takes, can help to throw light on the situation [of the wage-earning classes] 
and thus render a service to the Church, the social doctrine of which must 
not only be continually followed in practice, but must also itself be guided 
by contemporary practice. 


It will be seen from these explanations that, although there are 
many sources of Catholic social doctrine, the principal and most 
authoritative are the encyclical letters. A few words must now be 
said about their nature and scope. 


Wuat ARE ENCYCLICAL LETTERS ? 


Encyclical letters are letters addressed by the Pope to the whole 
of Christendom. The expression was not adopted in ecclesiastical 
terminology until relatively recently; it is found for the first time 
in an “epistola encyclica commonitoria ad omnes Episcopos ” 
issued by Pope Benedict XIV in 1740. 

Since the time of Leo XIII the Popes have developed the ency- 
clical letter into a remarkably suitable instrument for recalling 
and analysing in detail the views of the Church on a great variety 
of subjects such as dogma, morals and the Scriptures, and thus 
also on the social problem. When the Pope uses this medium of 
expression it is a sign that he is speaking with the full weight of his 
authority. It is therefore customary for encyclicals to contain— 

(a) Restatements and analyses of the fundamental concepts of 
philosophy and theology such as justice, the common good, the 
brotherhood of man, etc. 

(b) Critical reviews of existing doctrines and structures. For 
instance Mater et Magistra offers the following guidance to Catholics 
faced with the inequalities of the present time : 


The increased efficiency of economic systems in a growing number of 
political communities helps to underscore the lack of economic and social 
balance between the agricultural sector on the one hand and the sector of 
industry and services on the other ; between economically developed and 
less developed areas ; between the individual political communities ; and, 
on a world-wide plane, the even more pronounced socio-economic inequality 
existing between economically advanced countries and those in the process 
of development .... We feel it our duty ... to exhort all... [to search for] 
a solution to the social problems which will be more adapted to our times. 


1 MM, p. 12. 
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(c) Directives for action based on both unchanging principles 
and the opportunities of the moment. For instance, the Pope 
concludes his analysis of the depressed state of agriculture as 
follows : 


It seems to Us opportune to indicate certain directives that can con- 
tribute to a solution of the problem ; directives which we believe have value 
whatever may be the historical environment in which one acts, on condition 
obviously that they be applied in the manner and to the degree the surround- 
ings allow.? 


SOURCES OF THE SOCIAL DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH 


Man—The Cornerstone of the Christian View of Society 


It might at first sight appear unnecessary to say much on this 
point or even to refer to it. Expressions such as “ human person- 
ality”, “human dignity ” and “the inviolability of man” are 
generally accepted terms. However, in practice the same term is 
often used to denote conflicting and even incompatible views of 
man and his role in society. Lack of precision may give rise to 
confusion and misunderstanding. It therefore appears necessary 
to explain here the Christian basis of the concept of human dignity 
and the consequences which follow from it. 

John XXIII’s statement that the individual is and should be 
“the foundation, the end and the subject of all the institutions 
in which social life is carried on” has already been quoted. It is 
interesting to compare it with an earlier statement, made by 
Pius XII in one of the wartime messages to which he attached 
so much importance: “ Man himself is in no way the object of 
social life or a kind of passive element thereof. On the contrary, 
he is and should always be its subject, its foundation and its end ” 
(Christmas, 1944). 

This affirmation is the “ fundamental principle ” of the whole 
Christian conception of society. The source of this belief in the 
dignity of the human personality—a theme recurring throughout 
the whole of Catholic social doctrine—lies not in man, but in God 
Himself, Whom the Church considers to be the Creator and Re- 
deemer of every individual. 

This affirmation of the transcendence of man over all earthly 
things implies that man cannot be entirely surbordinate to economic 
life, to the State or to other men. He has been granted the gifts of 
reason and freedom ; he must subdue the world and endow it with 
meaning. Christianity “takes man concretely, spirit and matter, 


1 MM, p. 29. 
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intellect and will, and invites him to raise his mind above the 
changing conditions of earthly existence ”.! 

This fundamental belief in the human personality lies at the root 
of the guiding principles given by Mater et Magistra on a number of 
problems. 

Speaking of private initiative and intervention of the public 
authorities in the field of economics the Pope recognises the legiti- 
macy of action by the latter “ to promote in a proper way productive 
development on behalf of social progress for the benefit of all the 
citizens ”.2 He fully recognises that “today the development of 
scientific knowledge and productive technology offers the public 
authorities concrete possibilities of reducing the inequality between 
the various sectors of production, between various areas of political 
communities and between the various countries themselves on a 
world-wide scale ” ; and he concludes that those in authority feel 
morally obliged “ to exercise in the field of economics a multiform 
action at once more vast, more profound, more organic ” than in 
the past. But he immediately goes on to explain what should be 
the underlying aims of such action and the limits within which it 
should be confined : the State should only use the new possibilities 
opened to it in the economic field with a view to giving every 
individual the greatest possible scope for development. He says— 

But the principle must always be reaffirmed that the influence of the 
State in the economic field, no matter how widespread and penetrating, 
must not be exercised so as continually to reduce the sphere of freedom and 
the personal initiative of individual citizens, but rather so as to guarantee 
in that sphere the greatest possible scope by the effective protection for each 
and for all of the essential personal rights.* 


The Pope’s attitude towards socialisation is similar. Not only 
does he recognise that this “ progressive multiplication of relations 
in society ” is characteristic of the world today, but he goes on 
to say that it is “ a natural tendency almost irrepressible in human 
beings, the tendency to join together to obtain objectives which are 
beyond the capacity and means of single individuals ”.* 

In view of the scale of this trend, which “ makes the juridical 
control of relations between men in every walk of life ever more 
detailed [and] as a consequence . . . restricts the freedom of action 
of the individual”, the Pope considers whether socialisation, 
“growing in extent and depth”, will change the condition of 
mankind.’ Speaking in the name of the Christian conception of 
1 MM, p. 3. 

4 MM, p. 13. 

MM, p. 14. 

«MM, pp. 14-15. 

’ MM, p. 15. 
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man he answers this question in the negative: “Socialisation is not 
to be considered as a product of natural forces working in a deter- 
ministic way.”! It is a creation of free men, whose task it is “ to 
draw from it the advantages contained therein and to remove or 
restrain the negative aspects ”.? The practical directives which the 
Pope goes on to give on the subject of the notion of the common 
good will be examined later. 

There is a third problem which is considered in the encyclical 
in the light of the concept of the human personality, its transcend- 
ence and the responsibility it implies, namely the problem of the 
stress caused by the interaction of population growth and economic 
development. 

While recognising that “the relationship between population 
increase, economic development and availability of means of 
sustenance ” is one of the serious problems facing the modern world, 
the Pope rejects the pessimistic approaches to the problem adopted 
in some circles ; for “ the elements from which one can draw sure 
conclusions are too uncertain and changeable ”.* For this subject 
he prefers a more positive approach, of which the basis of his super- 
natural interpretation of history forms a part. His belief in the 
freedom and responsibility of the individual thus leads him categori- 
cally to reject “expedients that offend against the moral order 
established by God and which injure the very origin of human life” 
and to urge even more strongly the need for “ a renewed scientific 
and technical effort on the part of man to deepen and extend his 
dominion over nature ” and for action, based on the promotion of 
solidarity among peoples, to remedy the deficiencies of economic 
and social organisation.* 

These results cannot be achieved without education “ leading 
to a profound sense of responsibility in all the expressions of... 
life ”.¢ 

The true solution is found only in the economic development and in the 
social progress which respects and promotes the true human values, indivi- 
dual and social; an economic development and social progress, that is, 


brought about in a moral atmosphere conformable to the dignity of man 
and to the immense value a single human being has.? 


Justice 


The theme dwelt on most frequently in social encyclicals, after 
that of the dignity of the human personality, is perhaps that of 


1 MM, p. 15. 
2 MM, p. 16. 
3 MM, p. 42. 
‘MM, p. 43. 
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justice.! It is presented to us as a general standard which is of 
universal validity and applicable in particular to economic and social 
relationships. It has even been described as the thread from which 
the fabric of the Church’s social doctrine is woven. 

In Catholic thinking the idea of justice is closely linked to that 
of the human personality, for it is in the name of justice that what 
is inherent in the nature of man, seen both as an individual and asa 
member of society, is safeguarded. As justice attempts to give 
real significance to the fundamental rights of human nature, it may 
be considered as “ the criterion for the judgment of situations and 
the principle underlying all reforms and progress ”. 


The Common Good 


These explanations show that this fundamental concept is also 
related to that of the common good—for the latter cannot be 
achieved unless everyone receives his just deserts. It might even be 
said that the common good achieves a balance between the rights 
of the different members of the community. It helps to determine 
the extent to which the exigencies of justice can be met. 

In passing Mater et Magistra gives a definition of the nature of 
“the common good ”. It states that one of the means of palliating 
the negative aspects of the trend towards socialisation is to require 
all persons invested with public authority to have a sane view of 
the common good, which is defined as “ all those social conditions 
which permit all men fully to develop their personalities and 
encourage them to do so ”.? Thus the common good is the outcome 
of a united effort to achieve the equal development of every member 
of the society in question. 

Every member is entitled to equal development, for every 
human has the same “ inestimable value ”* ; and the effort must 
be a united one, for men are linked together by a “ genuine bond of 
brotherhood, the existence of which is generally recognised in the 
world of man and, moreover, is affirmed on the supernatural plane 
by the Church in Jesus Christ ”. 

It is easier to understand the nature and significance of the 
standards of justice and the common good if one considers the 
practical conclusions which the encyclical Mater et Magistra draws 
from them. 

As regards the relations between private initiative and action 
by the public authorities, the affirmation of human dignity pre- 
cludes the total subjection of man to the State ; “ the needs of the 


1 See CALvEz and PERRIN, op. cit., Ch. VI. 

2 MM, p. 16. 

* Letter to the 20th Italian “ Social Week ”. See Documentation catholique 
(1946), Col. 1415. 
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common good in the changing situations and vicissitudes of human 
life ” ! will be a factor determining the contributions to be made by 
private persons and the public authorities respectively to the joint 
effort. 

In questions of the remuneration of labour and the share of 
income which should be set aside for that purpose, the demands of 
the common good, both of one’s own community and of the entire 
family of mankind, must be taken into account. 


The demands of the common good on the national level must be con- 
sidered : to provide employment for the greatest number of workers ; to 
take care lest privileged classes arise among the workers, to maintain an 
equal balance between wages and prices and to make goods and services 
accessible to the greatest number of citizens ; to eliminate or to keep within 
limits the inequalities between the sectors of agriculture, of industry and of 
services ; to bring about a balance between economic expansion and the 
development of essential public services ; to adjust, as far as possible, the 
means of production to the progress of science and technology ; to regulate 
the improvements in the tenor of life of the present generation with the 
objective of preparing a better future for the coming generations, 

There are also demands for the common good on the world level: to 
avoid all forms of unfair competition between the economies of different 
countries ; to encourage with fruitful understanding collaboration among 
these national economies ; to co-operate in the economic development of 
communities economically less advanced.? 


But this question is considered in greatest detail in the section 
of the encyclical dealing with “new aspects of the social question”. 
There it is stated that the inequalities between the different economic 
sectors and between developed and depressed areas within the natio- 
nal economies and throughout the world would be substantially 
reduced if those in authority in political, economic and social life 
sought to apply a policy genuinely based on a sane conception 
of the common good. 

Agriculture, for instance, is a depressed sector, whether “ as 
regards the index of productivity of the labour force or as regards 
the standard of living of rural populations ”.* The result is that 
one group of citizens is in a permanent state of economic and social 
inferiority, as its members are deprived of the indispensable 
purchasing power in keeping with man’s dignity ; this situation is 
“diametrically opposed to the common good ”.* To remedy it, 
“it is necessary that in cultivating the ground there should be put 
into practice innovations concerning methods of production, the 
choice of the type of agriculture and of the enterprise that the 


1MM, p. 14. 
MM, p. 19. 
3 MM, p. 28. 
* MM, p. 32. 
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economic system considered as a whole allows or requires ; and that 
they should be put into practice, as far as possible, in a degree 
proportional to that in the industrial and service sectors ”.! Thus, 
in the interests of the common good in agriculture, a policy is 
required which will establish the prior conditions requisite for rapid 
economic development and social progress. 

But farmers—like other workers—must not lose sight of the 
fact that they, too, are bound by the obligation of solidarity for 
the common good. In other words, they must try to reconcile their 
rights and interests with those of other classes of workers.” 

The directives concerning the restoration of balance between 
underdeveloped and developed regions in a particular country are 
based on similar considerations. Elementary justice requires that 
public authorities should apply policies designed to eliminate or 
reduce these inequalities ; but the steps they take to accomplish 
this end should be in conformity with the requirements of the com- 
mon good, that is to say, designed “ to obtain unity on the national 
level”. The constant aim of such measures should be to promote 
the gradual, simultaneous and harmonious development of the 
three main sectors of production, namely agriculture, industry 
and services. 


CONSIDERATION OF PARTICULAR CASES 


The Demands of Justice and the Common Good in Relation to 
Structures 


It seems that the word “ structure ” should be understood here 
in a fairly broad sense. The Pope considers that the exigencies of 
justice and the common good must be taken into account when 
assessing the workings of undertakings and economic systems in 
which production processes are carried on, because of the effect 
these have on human relations at the level of the undertaking and 
at the national and international levels as well. 

If one bears in mind what was said earlier about the concept 
of justice—the principle by which fundamental human rights are 
safeguarded and given practical significance—and the statement 
in the encyclical to the effect that “ there is an innate exigency in 
human nature which demands that when men are engaged in 
productive activity they shall have the opportunity of employing 
their own responsibility and perfecting their own being ”*, the 


1MM, 
MM, 
MM, 
«MM, 


pp. 29-30. 
| p. 34. 
3. 
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meaning of the conclusion reached in Mater et Magistra becomes 
perfectly clear: 

Wherefore, if the structures, the functioning, the surroundings of an 
economic system are such as to compromise human dignity in those engaged 
therein or systematically to blunt in them the sense of responsibility, or 
in any way to hamper the expression of their personal initiative, such an 
economic system is unjust, even if, by hypothesis, the wealth produced 
through it reaches a high standard and this wealth is distributed according 
to the criteria of justice and equity.! 


For reasons of space, we are unable to study the application of 
this principle to artisan and co-operative undertakings. We shall 
confine ourselves to a brief examination of the sections concerning 
the active participation of workers in the work of medium-sized and 
large undertakings and at the different levels of the production 
process. 


Participation at the Level of the Undertaking. 


John XXIII begins by endorsing a statement made by Pius XII 
—“ the economic and social function which every man aspires to 
fulfil demands that the activity of each one is not completely 
subjected to the will of others ”.* This confirms his earlier state- 
ments. Consequently, workers should not be reduced to merely 
carrying out orders without any opportunity of exercising their 
judgment or any share in the decisions that govern their work. 
Such a situation would be unjust, for it would fail to take into 
account the legitimate desire of the employees to participate in the 
activity of the enterprises to which they belong ? ; the question of 
whether the undertakings concerned are public or private is 
irrelevant. But, the Pope adds, “ it is not feasible to define a priori 
the manner and degrees of such participation, since the workers are 
the ones who are in touch with the specific conditions prevailing in 
every enterprise ”. It is nevertheless possible to lay down a certain 
number of concrete guiding principles for the more rapid and 
efficacious establishment of the rule of justice in this field. 

The main criterion to be followed is that an undertaking must 
continually strive to become “ a community of persons in the deal- 
ings, activities and standing of all its members ”.2 This sentence 
sums up the whole of the teaching of Pius XII on this subject. The 
latter had stressed the fact that an undertaking was a “ working 
community ” in which the employer accepted a definite personal 
commitment towards his employees, for— 


1MM, pp. 19-20. 
2 MM, p. 21. 
p. 22. 
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A worker is not merely a person to be engaged and paid for his work ; 
he is a man, a member of human society, who helps to promote the advance- 
ment of that society by entering the industry in question. 

Each has loyally to render services to the other ; and although it is in 
the interests of employers to treat their employees as human beings, they 
should look beyond purely utilitarian considerations, for productivity is 
not an end in itself. Every man represents a transcendent and absolute 
value, for the Creator of human nature has endowed him with an immortal 


soul.! 


John XXIII does not, in fact, review the fundamental principles 
which should govern communities of persons of this kind. He 
wishes to see such communities established and growing, for in 
his opinion they translate into concrete terms a legitimate human 
aspiration. He merely draws attention to some measures of a 
nature to make the achievement of that goal easier. The use of 
collective agreements and the more widespread provision of educa- 
tional facilities to enable workers to acquire “ greater abilities and 
greater qualifications” should create an environment which 
“encourages the working classes to assume greater responsibility 
even within enterprises ”.? 


Participation at All Levels. 


But collective agreements adopted at the level of the under- 
taking—or even that of the industry—will not suffice to secure the 
workers a real place in economic activity. The influence of the 
workers must extend beyond the limits of the undertaking— 


Individual productive units, regardless of how extensive or how efficient 
they may be, form a vital part of the economic and social complexity of their 
respective political communities and are conditioned by them. But it is not 
the decisions made within the individual productive units which have the 
greatest bearing ; it is those made by public authorities or by institutions 
that act on a world-wide, regional or national scale and pertaining to some 
economic sector or category of production.’ 


John XXIII concludes that workers, like all other agents in 
production, must be represented at every level of economic activity. 


Hence it is appropriate—indeed imperative—that among such authorities 
or institutions, besides the holders of capital or the representatives of their 
1 Address to the First International Conference on Human Relations, 
1956. See Documentation catholique (1956), Col. 198. 

2 MM, p. 22. In this connection it is of interest to mention Article 4 of 
the Right to Organise and Collective Bargaining Convention, 1949, which 
reads as follows: ‘“ Measures appropriate to national conditions shall be 
taken, where necessary, to encourage and promote the full development and 
utilisation of machinery for voluntary negotiation between employers or 
employers’ organisations and workers’ organisations, with a view to the 
regulation of terms and conditions of employment by means of collective 
agreements.” 

3 MM, p. 22. 
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interests, the workers, or those who represent their demands and aspirations, 
should have a say.! 


The issue of such a categorical statement of principle on this 
subject was no doubt delayed by the discussions on the “ natural 
right to participation in management ” which took place in Catholic 
circles in 1949 and 1952. In a resolution adopted by the Katholiken- 
tag, held in Bochum on 4 September 1949, it was suggested that all 
members of the community had an equal right to participate in 
management, the terms being understood as covering all social, 
economic and personnel questions. The Pope does not reopen the 
discussion on the subject (which was closed by a number of direct- 
ives issued by Pius XII) but stresses the peculiar nature of the 
function of management, which must always be tempered by a 
sound understanding of the undertaking as “ a community of per- 
sons ”. 


How Can the Workers Participate ? 


The Pope then goes on to speak of the institutions which are 
helping to bring closer the day when the workers will be duly 
represented at all levels of economic activity, namely the trade 
unions and the International Labour Organisation. It will suffice 
here to mention the “ affectionate thought ” that he expresses for 
the occupational groups and associations of workers of Christian 
inspiration ; he congratulates them on their work, and states that 
it should be measured, not only by direct and immediately observ- 
able results, but also by “ the impulse of Christian renovation ” it 
supplies through the correct principles it spreads.* 


The International Labour Organisation. 


After having “considered the work performed with true 
Christian spirit” by Catholics in other professional groups and 
associations of workers which draw their inspiration from the 
natural principles of co-operation and respect for freedom of 
conscience, the Pope refers to the International Labour Organisa- 
tion in the following terms : 

We are also happy to express heartfelt appreciation to the International 
Labour Organisation, which for decades has been making its effective and 
precious contribution to the establishment in the world of an economic and 
social order marked by justice and humanity and in which the legitimate 
demands of the workers are also given expression.® 

1 MM, pp. 22-23. 

2 See CaLVEz and PERRIN, op. cit., Ch. XIII. 

* MM, p. 23. 
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When he refers to the imperative need for the representation of 
workers at all levels of economic and social life’, the Pope only 
mentions one of the institutions operating throughout the world and 
whose influence reaches into every single productive undertaking— 
namely the I.L.O. The trade unions are considered as the normal 
instrument through which the workers attain objectives beyond 
their capacities and means as individuals, whereas the I.L.O. is the 
institution in which the trade unions can advance the legitimate 
claims of the workers. 

The Pope could not lay further emphasis on this point in a 
document devoted to “ Recent Developments of the Social Question 
in the Light of Christian Teaching ”. But this commendation of the 
I.L.O. in such a solemn declaration is indicative of the high esteem 
in which the Organisation is held by the Catholic social movement. 
The reason for this favourable opinion is to be found in the fact 
that the I.L.O., being an organisation in which the workers are 
actively represented, is particularly well equipped to make an 
effective contribution to the establishment throughout the world of 
“an economic and social order marked by justice and humanity ”.! 

Without in any way detracting from the significance of this 
expression “of heartfelt appreciation” it may be recalled that 
John XXIII’s two predecessors both expressed interest in the 
Organisation and appreciation of it. 

In the encyclical letter Quadragesimo Anno, published to com- 
memorate the fortieth anniversary of Rerum Novarum, Pius XI 
had no hesitation in drawing attention to the remarkable con- 
cordance between the principles set forth in the I.L.O. Constitution 
and those laid down in Rerum Novarum ; he wrote that the Constitu- 
tion “agreed so perfectly with the principles and warnings of 
Leo XIII as to seem expressly deduced from them ”.? 

But it was Pius XII, in his address to the members of the 127th 
Session of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, 
who first elaborated on these ideas. The words he used on that 
occasion give a clue to what is meant by “ the active participation 
of the workers ”. First of all, Pius XII noted that the I.L.O. had 
given effective assistance to the trade unions in their efforts to 
improve the lot of the workers, not only by helping them during the 
inter-war period to struggle against the abuses to which they were 
subjected, but also by widening the scope of its activities as new 
situations arose. One of the merits of the I.L.O. resided in the fact 
that it had proved capable of breaking new ground, entering such 
fields as the relationship between employers and workers, which 
1 MM, p. 22. 

2 Quadragesimo Anno (Typis Polyglottis Vaticanis, 1931). 
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was one of the most delicate points in the evolution of modern 
society, and was making the human factor, “ whose importance was 
neglected for too long ”, one of its foremost concerns. 

The effectiveness and authority of the I.L.O. resulted largely 
from its respect for “ the lofty ideals which must inspire all those 
who strive for a civilisation which gives full scope to the rightful 
aspirations of the workers ”. Pius XII continued in the following 
terms : 

The International Labour Organisation has not tried to represent one 
social class alone or to become the vehicle of any single trend. It welcomes 
whatever is constructive, whatever meets the real needs of a balanced 
society .... The Christian movements for their part have given their full 
support to the International Labour Organisation and consider it an honour 
to take part in its work. They hope thereby that their social objectives will 
be reached more quickly and more surely. 


Justice and the Common Good in the Relations between Nations 


Some of the most original thoughts contained in Mater et 
Magistra concern the demands of justice and the common good 
in the relations between nations at different stages of economic 
development. The small number of references to it in earlier texts 
is explained by the fact that the problem has only arisen relatively 


recently, although the principles governing the attitude of Catholics 
towards this problem are already well known. John XXIII recalls 
them in as few words as possible before laying down in extremely 
categorical terms a number of practical directives on the subject. 


The Principles. 


The situation of the underdeveloped peoples is not in itself any 
different from that of workers in agriculture or of the inhabitants 
of underdeveloped areas. Their condition is unjust since it prevents 
them in practice from enjoying their right to a decent standard of 
living, and they “lack even the elementary rights of the human 
person ”.! In the name of solidarity these inequalities must be cor- 
rected, and the injustice remedied. 

The solidarity which binds all men and makes them members of the 
same family imposes upon political communities enjoying abundance of 
material goods [the obligation] not to remain indifferent to those political 
communities whose citizens suffer from poverty, misery and hunger.* 


Action to assist the underdeveloped nations is not only a demand 
of justice but also an obligation inherent in the principle of the 
common good. One of the cornerstones on which this obligation 


1MM, p. 36. 
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rests is the maintenance of peace ; and experience has shown that 
peace cannot be maintained where injustice holds sway. 


Directives. 
(a) Emergency Assistance. 


The destruction or waste of goods that other people need in 
order to live is an intolerable offence against justice and humanity. 
The production of goods in excess of the needs of a political com- 
munity (for instance, in countries with agricultural surpluses) may 
cause economic prejudice to certain sections of the population. 
However, “ this does not release one from the obligation of extend- 
ing emergency aid to the indigent and the hungry”. Measures 
should be taken to ensure that any economic prejudice that results 
is restricted and spread equally over the entire population.? 


(b) Scientific, Technical and Financial Co-operation. 


The Pope is fully aware of the scale on which co-operation of 
this kind is going on today. However, he considers it completely 
inadequate to meet the demand. He specifies the conditions under 
which such assistance should be given if past errors are not to be 
repeated. First of all, social progress should proceed at the same 
pace as economic development in all sectors of production. Secondly, 
“the economically developed political communities, when lending 
their help, must recognise and respect [the individuality of the 
underdeveloped countries] and overcome the temptation to impose 
themselves by means of these works upon the community in the 
course of economic development ”.* The Pope’s directives con- 
cerning the disinterested character of this aid are perhaps the most 
categorical of all. He describes endeavours to obtain political 
influence as the establishment of a new and disguised form of 
colonialism ; if this takes place, international relations will suffer 
and world peace will be in danger. 


1In this connection it is worth recalling the first lines of the Preamble 
to the Constitution of the I.L.O., which states that: “ Whereas universal 
and lasting peace can be established only if it is based upon social justice ” 
and the following two paragraphs of section I of the Declaration of Phila- 
delphia annexed to the Constitution : 

“ (c) poverty anywhere constitutes a danger to prosperity everywhere ; 

“ (d) the war against want requires to be carried on with unrelenting vigour 
within each nation, and by continuous and concerted international effort 
in which the representatives of workers and employers, enjoying equal status 
with those of governments, join with them in free discussion and democratic 
decision with a view to the promotion of the common welfare.” 


2 MM, p. 37. 
3 MM, p. 38. 
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It is, therefore, indispensable and in accordance with the demands of 
justice that the above-mentioned technical and financial aid be given in 
sincere political disinterestedness, for the purpose of putting those com- 
munities on the way to economic development and in a position to realise 
their own economic and social growth. In such a way a precious contribution 
to the formation of a world community would be made, a community in 
which all members are subjects conscious of their own duties and rights, 
working on a basis of equality to achieve the universal common good 


(c) Respect for the Hierarchy of Values. 


Lastly, the Pope stresses the importance of respect for the 
hierarchy of values which should be shown by experts from the 
economically developed countries. He expresses regret that in not 
a few such persons the awareness of this hierarchy “ is weakened, 
dead or confused ” and that they foster the progress of the sciences, 
of technology, of economic development and of material well-being 
as though these were the pre-eminent values. In doing so they 
strike at the roots of the traditions and the consciousness of some of 
the most important human values which the underdeveloped 
peoples have kept alive. “To undermine this consciousness is 
essentially immoral. One must respect it and, where possible, 
clarify and develop it so that it will remain what it is, a foundation 
for true civilisation.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is true that many of the directives contained in the new 
encyclical letter can be found scattered through earlier pontifical 
pronouncements. Here, however, they are gathered together and 
presented in a manner more easily accessible to Catholics and more 
binding on them. 

It will have been observed, during the reading of this article, 
that, although the principles constantly referred to are the same as 
those championed by earlier Popes, the encyclical letter Mater et 
Magistra none the less indicates that the outlook of the Catholic 
Church in the social sphere has broadened to embrace new historical 
problems. Admittedly, the aim—the elevation of mankind— 
remains unchanged ; but new aspects of the social problem are 
continually being brought under scrutiny. Socialisation is declared 
to be acceptable in so far as it permits the betterment of the indivi- 
dual but not if it is liable to be harmful to the human personality. 
Application of the principles of justice to the present-day situation 
results in a clear statement that the dignity of the worker entitles 
him to acceptance as an active element in the economic process 


1 MM, p. 39. 
2 MM, p. 40. 
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and to a place at every level of productive activity. The economic 
structures evolved to re-establish the balance between sectors, 
regions and nations must also be framed in accordance with the 
dictates of justice. Justice and solidarity point the way to a series 
of directives, the application of which should make it possible to 
resolve or ease tensions. 

The guiding principles contained in this document together form 
a coherent synthesis of Catholic doctrine based on recent develop- 
ments in the social field—and particularly the stress caused by the 
existence and increasing seriousness of the inequalities between 
sectors, regions and nations—from which the Catholic social move- 
ment will certainly draw inspiration in its choice of future lines of 
conduct. This alone suffices to make the publication of the ency- 
clical letter Mater et Magistra an important event in the history of 
the international social movement. 


Social Security in Africa 
South of the Sahara 


All over the world men have set up institutions to protect the 
individual against social risks the consequences of which he is no 
longer able to face alone. The reasons that have led them to do so are 
present in an extreme degree in Africa today, where revolutionary 
changes are taking place in the organisation of society and traditional 
forms of social protection are fast becoming inadequate. 

The following article, based on two lectures given by a member 
of the staff of the International Labour Office at the Labour Institute 
of the Free University of Brussels in May 1961, describes in broad 
outline what has so far been done in the countries and territories of 
Africa south of the Sahara to meet the needs of this situation, bringing 
out the difficulties peculiar to the African scene and the possible 
approaches to their solution. 


CHANGING SOCIAL PATTERNS 


T all times, in every form of society and at every stage of 
development, there have been sick people needing care, 
handicapped and old people unable to work for their living, and 
children to be brought up and educated. Human societies have 
therefore always had to cope with problems of this kind and in 
doing so they have naturally been guided by the prevailing ideo- 
logy and the ruling social order. This is true of Africa, where a 
large part of the population still lives in family units grouped 
together in ancestral clans forming a restricted but homogeneous 
world where the individual’s livelihood, whether or not he is fit 
to work, is guaranteed by traditional custom. The family was and 
often still is the basic unit of economic as well as social life. 

But industrialism and the growth of towns in modern Africa 
are leading to rapid detribalisation and the disappearance of tradi- 
tional social patterns, with all their inevitable consequences. One 
of the problems created by this develpoment is therefore the need 
for new forms of social security for African workers. 

As towns have sprung up to serve as administrative and business 
centres, and industries and plantations have led to the growth of 
new urban areas—often a long way from any districts with enough 
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population to supply the necessary manpower—there have been 
large-scale migrations by the African population. These migrations, 
whether temporary or permanent, have left deep traces on African 
life during the past few decades.1_ For some time there was a 
tendency to look upon them as merely temporary and to assume 
that the worker would ultimately go back to his customary environ- 
ment. This was also considered to be the easiest and most natural 
way of dealing with the problem of the handicapped, the aged 
and the unemployed. 

Nowadays, however, it is no longer possible to argue that emi- 
gration to the towns is simply a passing phase in the lives of African 
workers. All experience goes to show that although some of them 
do go back to their customary environment this is not what they 
want, nor is it desirable in itself. Once a worker has settled in a 
town or on its outskirts, especially if he has his family with him, his 
habits undergo a far-reaching change. It has been found lately in 
the Congo (Leopoldville) that large-scale unemployment, in some 
instances affecting whole regions, has not led to a drift from the 
towns back to the villages ; such population movements as have 
occurred have been caused by violence. Another example can be 
quoted from Douala in the Cameroons, where any worker who is 
out of a job is entitled to be sent home free of charge. But few of 
them take advantage of this facility as can be seen from the fact 
that during the years 1955, 1956, 1957 and 1958 there were only 
169, 73, 37 and 46 cases of this kind. Added weight is lent to these 
figures by the fact that according to the 1956 census, only 20.4 per 
cent. of the population of Douala were natives of the district. 

It also happens that workers stay on in the mushroom towns 
that grow up around the big construction sites (which by definition 
offer work for only a short spell) after the project is completed in 
the hope of finding a job in the new plant itself. They do this even 
though there is nothing to stop them going back to their native 
villages. Their liking for wage earning and freedom of choice in 
disposing of their pay is stronger than the prospect of greater 
security but often less comfort in their villages of origin. 

Whatever the reasons for these rapid changes in family, social 
and economic structures, the fact remains that the African worker 
is exposed to social hazards just like any other worker, and the 
sweeping changes in his own life and in the life of the society 
around him call for suitable measures to cope with the economic and 
other consequences of these hazards. At the present time wage 
earners in Africa can still be divided into two classes. One class is 


1 On this see “ Inter-Territorial Migrations of Africans South of 
nternational Labour 
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made up of workers who can be called “temporary” because they 
only leave their customary environment to take jobs for a short 
spell so as to save up enough money for some specific purpose. For 
them, wage-earning employment is merely an episode. The second 
class is made up of “stabilised” workers for whom wage earning 
is a way of life. Admittedly some of them could go back to their 
villages but this does not alter the fact that they are stabilised. The 
separate needs and resources of these two major classes of workers 
must be borne in mind in discussing forms of protection against the 
consequences of social hazards. 

This makes it exceptionally difficult to work out a scheme 
catering for all needs and all circumstances for the entire wage- 
earning labour force. It is administratively impossible—and for 
many reasons perhaps even undesirable—to draw a clear line 
between the “stabilised workers” and the “temporary workers”. 
Nevertheless, without claiming to deal with each individual case 
satisfactorily, one can try to make adjustments to limit some of 
these drawbacks. For instance a contributory retirement pension 
scheme could pay a pension as the principal benefit to those who 
have served fairly long periods of employment, while allowing the 
benefit to take the form of a lump sum in the case of workers 
whose periods of employment have not been sufficiently long or 
regular. This distinction sufficiently corresponds to the difference 
between “stabilised” and “temporary” workers. It cannot be 
claimed that this yardstick, which is inevitably rigid and somewhat 
arbitrary, is adequate in all circumstances, but it must also be 
acknowledged that this is a drawback common to the legislation 
of many countries on the most varied subjects. 

This concern with the workers in societies undergoing indus- 
trialisation has its counterpart in the changes taking place in the 
lives of those who are still living in the customary environment, 
i.e. on the land. Although the social patterns and customs which 
underlie family and tribal solidarity are still very much alive, a 
deep-seated change is inevitably taking place. Increasing contact 
between the customary environment and the towns is changing the 
subsistence economy by causing an expansion of trade depending 
on cash payment instead of straightforward barter. 

As those living in the customary environment are drawn into 
the modern cash economy they begin to acquire new needs, to change 
their way of life and to develop new ambitions and expectations. 
Although their problems often do not appear to be as urgent as 
those of the wage earners, they are none the less genuine and 
while their full impact has not been felt, it certainly will be before 
long. This question is made more important by the fact that the 
bulk of the African population depends on agriculture for its 
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livelihood. It is only possible to get a true picture of Africa by 
setting the customary agricultural environment alongside the indus- 
trial and business world of the towns. 


ORIGINS AND GENERAL PROBLEMS OF 
SocIAL SECURITY IN AFRICA 


Some social security schemes in Africa, especially workmen’s 
compensation, date back many years; but, to all intents and 
purposes, progress of any significance has only taken place since 
the Second World War. There are a number of reasons for the 
growth of the idea of social security in the African countries, all 
of them closely related to general economic and political trends. 

The first reason was the increasing “Africanisation” of civil 
services and the perfectly understandable desire of Africans to 
have the same advantages as expatriate European civil servants or 
employees. In Europe itself social security arrangements for civil 
servants have traditionally been very good, especially as regards 
retirement pensions, sickness or maternity leave, family allowances, 
etc. Naturally European civil servants overseas are entitled to the 
same scale of benefits, and in some cases these have even been 
increased to attract staff of the right calibre. Inevitably, African 
civil servants have demanded parity all along the line including 
social security benefits. As a result, the first major progress in the 
African countries has taken place in public employment. This is 
important because in many countries the government is either 
directly or indirectly the biggest employer—apart from the civil 
servants themselves it also employs large numbers of other clerical 
or manual workers. 

A similar process has taken place in the big industrial and 
trading firms and on the plantations. Because of the need for 
adequate supervisory staffs, numbers of private schemes (especially 
for pensions) have been set up. They have taken a wide variety of 
forms and the systems encountered at the present time range from 
policies taken out with private insurance companies to company 
pension or providence schemes and non-contributory pensions 
payable by the employer. Here, too, as Africanisation has become 
necessary, some of the benefits that were originally intended for 
“expatriate” employees have also been extended to the Africans, 
or at least similar schemes have been set up for the benefit of the 
local staff. 

An equally important reason is the growing need of the bigger 
firms for a permanent labour force. Training is wasted unless the 
workers are stable and, as stability involves detribalisation, this 
makes it necessary to find ways of maintaining those who (either 
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temporarily or permanently) are no longer members of the labour 
force. In addition to their statutory obligations, therefore, some 
firms try to induce their workers to stay on for longer periods. The 
need to build up the workers’ physique (which governs their output) 
has also emphasised the importance of medical care, and a number 
of health schemes have been introduced by big firms either on their 
own initiative or as a result of legislation.* 

Lastly, especially in recent years, an active part has been 
played by the trade unions, which consider the extension of social 
security and the establishment of appropriate schemes in their own 
countries to be essential to the evolution of the working masses as 
well as a logical sequel to the achievement of political freedom. 
This attitude by the unions is apparent in direct negotiations with 
the employers and emerges even more clearly in their demands for 
new legislation to establish general social security systems. 

Nor can one ignore the international influences which have 
helped to establish social security in Africa. As one author has 
rightly said— 

As is always the case with the law in overseas territories, complex 
influences are at work, both international and national—the latter being 
strengthened by the impact of the former. These influences are of two kinds. 
One of them is general, i.e. anti-colonialism, while the other is particular 
and more direct, i.e. the work of the I.L.0,? 


It is obviously difficult if not impossible, and perhaps it is 
futile anyway, to try to decide which of these factors is or will be 
preponderant. The important point is that between them they 
have had a decisive influence on current African social security 
policy, which although almost invariably based on social considera- 
tions sometimes has a political side as well, especially when it comes 
to the working of the principle of non-discrimination. 


1The need for industry to take an interest in adequate social security 
measures had been emphasised at the Second Meeting of the Inter-African 
Labour Conference called by the Commission for Technical Co-operation in 
Africa South of the Sahara, at Elizabethville in 1950. After outlining ways 
and means of increasing the output of the African worker, the Conference 
concluded, inter alia: “ Generally speaking, it is necessary, in order to 
achieve greater efficiency in labour, to promote conditions in which workers 
can be stabilised. This can be achieved if the following conditions obtain : 
. .- (@) at least the same social security as he would have in his country of 
origin. .. .” 

2 P. F. GONIDEC, in collaboration with M. Krrscu : Droit du travail des 
territoires d’outre-mer (Paris, Librairie générale de droit et de jurisprudence, 
1958), p. 37. I.L.O. standards which have played a decisive part in this 
field include the Social Policy in Dependent Territories Recommendation, 
1944 (Annex, section 10): “ Health, Housing and Social Security ”, the 
Social Policy in Dependent Territories (Supplementary Provisions) Recom- 
mendation, 1945 (Annex, Article 12) and the Social Policy (Non-Metro- 
ere. Territories Convention, 1947, although the latter, which has only 
n ratified by one country, has not yet come into force. 
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Without trying to decide how far racial discrimination or other 
factors are responsible for the present state of affairs, let us trace 
the development of legislation in some of the African countries. 

In the former French territories there was a family allowances 
scheme for European workers under a decree dated 20 June 1941. 
In 1952 the French Overseas Labour Code? entitled African wage 
earners to the same scale of benefits, but the necessary machinery 
was not set up until 1956. All discrimination as regards workmen’s 
compensation was abolished by the decree of 24 February 1957 
establishing a unified scheme. 

In the Congo (Leopoldville), which had the most advanced 
social security system in Africa, there were—and to some extent 
still are—separate schemes for Europeans and Africans for work- 
men’s compensation, occupational disease, old-age and survivors’ 
insurance, disability insurance and family allowances. The schemes 
catering for Europeans were started first and were often modelled 
down to the last detail on the legislation of the home country. The 
schemes for the Africans came later, often with substantial modi- 
fications. At the present time, the legislative decree on contracts 
for the hire of services, published in February 1961, has consoli- 
dated some of the provisions, but much still remains to be done. 
Recent events and the general confusion have made it impossible 
to carry out a complete overhaul of the social security system. 

In the Portuguese territories the social insurance scheme in 
force in the home country is now operative ; it consists of occupa- 
tional provident funds (pensions insurance and sickness and mater- 
nity insurance) to which all wage earners in the occupations con- 
cerned are compulsorily affiliated. However, African workers who 
have not yet obtained full citizenship rights are not entitled to 
these benefits unless they have been in the government service for 
more than 15 years. A number of private firms have accepted 
similar criteria for their workers. 

In the Republic of South Africa some schemes are not applicable 
to Africans, e.g. family allowances, while others make a clear racial 
distinction. The social security (Old-Age Pensions) Act of 5 June 
1928 excluded Africans and Asians ; this exclusion was cancelled in 
1944 but both the rate of pension and the criteria of need vary from 
one category toanother. In 1960 the maximum annual pension was— 


1See “ The Labour Code for French Overseas Territories: An Answer 
to an Urgent Problem (by Pierre Rivizre) and Some Economic Considera- 
tions (by Paul Devinat) ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXVIII, 
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Africans (depending on place of residence) : 
Big towns 
Medium-sized towns 


In Northern Rhodesia the non-contributory old-age pension 
scheme does not apply to Natives. In Southern Rhodesia the 
1936 Act to provide for non-contributory old-age pensions for 
Europeans, Asians and Coloured (the rate being highest for 
Whites) also excluded Natives.! Differential provisions also exist in 
workmen’s compensation schemes in several parts of the continent, 
viz. Southern Rhodesia, the Republic of South Africa, Angola and 
Mozambique ; usually the distinction involves the replacement 
of a pension by a lump sum. 

Side by side with these variations in treatment imposed by law 
there is another form of differentiation encountered in private 
schemes. For example one big concern has three distinct schemes, 
although all of them are based on the principle that the benefit 
must be related to the worker’s earnings and length of service. One 
scheme (for expatriates) pays annuities under policies taken out 
with a commercial insurance company ; the second (for African 
staff) takes the form of compulsory personal savings made up of 
contributions by the employees and the employer; and the third 
(for permanent manual workers) entitles them to a lump sum 
payable by the employer when they cease work. 

Situations of this kind are in no way peculiar to Africa and can 
be found in almost any country with supplementary pension 
schemes. In fact the systems in force in the home countries have 
to all intents and purposes been transplanted bodily to Africa, but 
African workers do not make allowances for the legal or historical 
factors involved. They look on the system as a form of discrimi- 
nation and regard themselves as labouring under a handicap, so 
that here as in many other fields they are beginning to call for 
sweeping and early changes. 

One must bear in mind the close link between social status and 
race. This link, which cannot be denied, means that social claims 
almost always develop into political ambitions. But the achieve- 
ment of political independence by an African country brings its 
political leaders up against a very serious problem because they 
soon realise that, understandable though these desires may be, 
there is no getting round the harsh economic facts. Where social 
security is concerned, the process will be greatly complicated, if 
not immediately, at least before very long, by the fact that the 


1Southern Rhodesia, Social Security Officer: Report on Social Security 
(Salisbury, 1944). 
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new generation of administrators now hastily being trained will 
almost automatically be covered nearly everywhere by the special 
civil servants’ schemes, which as we saw earlier are equivalent to 
(if not better than) their counterparts in the home countries. In 
other words, what now seems to be a racial discrimination will 
steadily develop into a social discrimination, but the resulting 
problems will not be any the less acute on that account. African 
statesmen will have to show a great deal of foresight and restraint 
and will have to make allowance for attitudes that carry a great 
deal of political weight. The trade unions have and will continue 
to have an important part to play in educating the workers. 


PROBLEMS PECULIAR TO INDIVIDUAL BRANCHES OF 
SocIAL SECURITY 


Medical Care 


Medical care is bound to be a pillar of any social security 
scheme. 

The scope for action and experiment in Africa is restricted by 
the shortage of doctors and auxiliary medical staff and the inade- 
quacy of hospital equipment. This shortage is aggravated by the 
fact that many large areas are sparsely populated and have poor 
communications. As a result governments have tried to give 
priority to those facilities which serve the largest possible number 
of people. This explains the great importance attached to pre- 
ventive measures. In almost all African countries, therefore, the 
public health service is the largest and most efficient organisation 
for the provision of both preventive and curative medical care. It 
often receives valuable help from non-profit-making bodies run by 
private organisations, especially the numerous religious missions. 

A survey of the position of wage earners shows that in many 
African countries there are special regulations which compel the 
employer to provide his workers (and often their families) with 
prescribed medical care. In the Congo (Leopoldville) and Ruanda- 
Urundi there is an obligation on all employers to provide medical 
care for their workers and families. For this purpose they may set 
up their own medical services or contract the work out to a medical 
institution. The facilities range (depending on the size of the labour 
force) from no more than a consulting room to a complete hospital, 
and the staff from an auxiliary nurse to one or more full-time 
qualified doctors. Firms with not more than 1,000 workers may 
contract the work out to a government health agency or private 
body, or even to an individual doctor. They may also set up 
joint medical services. 
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Similar regulations are in force in all the African countries 
which were formerly under French administration.1_ These provi- 
sions are, however, somewhat less stringent than in the Congo 
(Leopoldville), since the employer can rely on the free medical 
service where it exists and is not required to provide medical care 
to workers’ families unless they are housed by the firm as well. The 
tegulations also allow firms to set up joint medical services. 

In Angola the regulations issued under the Native Labour Code 
of 31 December 1956 lay down the principle that medical care must 
be provided either by the employer or by the State to any Native 
employed by another person. Here too the standard of medical 
equipment and the size of the medical or auxiliary staff required 
of the employer depend on the number of workers. Employers who 
normally have fewer than 100 workers and do not run their own 
medical service are required to pay a medical assistance levy of 
either 96 or 120 escudos per worker per year depending on whether 
they have between ten and 50 or between 51 and 100 workers 
respectively. In some special cases, when an adequately equipped 
state medical establishment with sufficient capacity is near the 
concern, an employer with more than 100 workers may, with 
special permission, be relieved of the obligation to provide his own 
medical service on condition that he pays a special medical assist- 
ance levy of 180 escudos per worker per year. 

Regulations requiring the employer to provide his workers with 
medical care are also encountered in other countries such as 
Tanganyika, Uganda and Mauritius (sugar plantations), but in the 
main these obligations are fairly restricted. 

In the former French territories the family allowances equalisa- 
tion funds have undertaken a number of projects as part of their 
general medical and social work, e.g. medical care for mothers and 
babies. 

An example of the medical care supplied by social insurance 
schemes is provided by the social provident funds spoken of earlier 
in connection with the Portuguese territories, but these funds 
hardly enter the picture as far as African workers are concerned. 
In the former Italian trusteeship territory of Somalia the sickness 
insurance scheme for Italian civil servants and employees was 
based on the same principles as in the home country. The only 
sickness insurance scheme for African workers is in operation in the 
Republic of South Africa, where a sickness insurance fund for the 
workers in any industry may be set up by an agreement negotiated 
by the appropriate joint committee for the industry in question. 


1 These, like most of the social security regulations, are based on the 1952 
French Overseas Labour Code. 
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In certain circumstances an agreement of this kind can be made 
binding on all the firms in the industry. The benefits vary from 
one scheme to another. Usually they comprise the payment of a 
daily allowance in the event of disability and the provision of 
prescribed medical benefit, such as hospital care and certain special 
or supplementary facilities. In 1956 there were 29 sickness insurance 
funds with 123,000 members, of whom 77,000 were African workers. 

In Guinea the Social Security Code of 12 December 1960 
entitles insured persons and their families to medical care with 
effect from the ninth day following the onset of disability or the 
date of certification. 


This survey shows not only that the importance of health 
protection is acknowledged nearly everywhere but that major 
efforts are being made to provide the necessary facilities. There 
can be no doubt that the obstacles are still very serious. The 
shortage of medical staff is aggravated by the fact that few doctors 
are natives of the countries in question. An increase in the number 
of doctors is a long-term matter and it will be many years before 
enough of them are being trained. However, conclusive experi- 
ments have been made in the training of auxiliary medical staff, 
who can be invaluable especially if properly organised and working 
under the supervision of a qualified practitioner. 

The expansion of curative treatment facilities for wage earners 
must not, however, absorb too large a proportion of the available 
medical staff to the detriment of other, much larger sections of 
the population who, on humanitarian as well as social grounds, 
need medical care just as much. It would probably not be advisable 
to set up social insurance schemes of the kind encountered in 
Europe and the Latin American countries. Close liaison with 
public health services would (at least for the time being) be the 
best approach ; joint medical facilities provided by several firms in 
close co-operation with the public health service can also do very 
useful work. A further point is that services catering for wage 
earners, especially on plantations, can be of great benefit to the 
people living in the neighbourhood by giving them the necessary 
preventive care and curative treatment, e.g. at hospitals in serious 
cases. Last year the I.L.O. mission to the Congo found some very 
encouraging examples of this. 


Employment Injuries and Occupational Diseases 


Compensation for employment injuries is the most widespread 
branch of social security in Africa. In fact there is not a single 
African country or territory without a workmen’s compensation 
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scheme. But, while the principle of workmen’s compensation is 
now accepted, its practical working may vary substantially. 

At the international level the Recommendations and Conven- 
tions referred to earlier pay special attention to compensation for 
employment injuries and occupational diseases, and contain very 
detailed clauses on the subject. The I.L.O. Committee of Experts 
on Social Policy in Non-Metropolitan Territories and the Inter- 
African Labour Conference, especially at its meetings at Jos and 
Bamako, have also put forward recommendations on all the main 
issues involved. 

The first special African legislation on workmen’s compensation 
was the 1896 Employers’ Liability Act in Natal. This Act, however, 
did not apply to African workers, and the first legislation passed to 
deal with this was the South African Native Labour Regulation 
Act of 1911. At the present time, compensation for employment 
injury in the Republic of South Africa is regulated by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of 1941, which has been amended and 
enlarged a number of times. This Act, as we saw earlier, contains 
a number of discriminatory clauses, e.g. a longer waiting period for 
temporary disability benefit and the payment of lump sums only 
to Africans in the event of permanent disability or death. 

Mention should also be made of a special enactment providing 
compensation for silicosis, viz. the 1956 Pneumoconiosis Act which 
deals with the prevention of, and compensation for, lung diseases 
contracted in the mines. 

In the former French territories, a consolidated scheme which in 
principle covers all workers without discrimination of any kind was 
introduced under the French Overseas Labour Code and the decree 
of 24 February 1957. The general provisions prescribe the granting 
of full medical care including functional rehabilitation, vocational 
training and regrading, the payment of daily benefit during tem- 
porary disability with effect from the day of the injury, and the 
payment of a pension in the event of permanent disability or death. 
The authorities in each territory are responsible for putting these 
measures into effect and for making any more detailed regulations. 
The general intention is that schemes of this kind should be admin- 
istered by the family allowances equalisation funds, but the 
authorities may decide to allow employers to insure themselves 
with commercial concerns. In some countries such as Guinea, the 
Cameroons and Dahomey, the administration of workmen’s com- 
pensation has been transferred to the equalisation funds, thereby 
creating the first social insurance schemes. After the Cameroons 
became independent, however, the Government decided to allow 
this hazard to be covered once more by private insurance compan- 
ies on condition that they made investments in the Cameroons 
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equal to the value of their reserves and waived any claim to com- 
pensation on the expiry of their period of management. 

In the Congo (Leopoldville) there are two workmen’s compen- 
sation schemes in force, one for Europeans and the other for African 
workers. Where the latter are concerned, medical care and daily 
benefit in the event of temporary disability during the first 30 days 
are normally provided direct by the employer out of his own pocket. 
After this period has elapsed, temporary disability benefit and 
permanent disability pensions or survivors’ pensions are paid by 
the Workers’ Disability Fund which derives its income from 
contributions paid by the employers. When permanent disability 
is less than 15 per cent. the pension is replaced by a lump sum. 

In Angola and Mozambique the former system whereby com- 
pensation was paid by the employer has been overhauled and 
improved although, since the principle of lump-sum payments has 
been preserved, no pensions are payable. The same principles are 
encountered in the legislation of Liberia and Ethiopia; in the 
latter country this legislation was recently incorporated in the 
Civil Code promulgated in 1960. In the part of Somalia formerly 
under Italian trusteeship the accident insurance scheme for Italian 
wage earners has now been extended to all wage earners without 
distinction. In addition to medical care and daily benefit in the 
event of temporary disability, it provides for the payment of a 
pension in the event of permanent disability ; however, survivors’ 
benefit still takes the form of a lump sum but the law allows it in 
certain circumstances to be replaced by a pension. In Guinea under 
the Social Security Code of 12 December 1960, employment injuries 
and occupational diseases are covered by a scheme similar to the 
one in force in France without discrimination of any kind. 

The law in most African countries treats occupational diseases 
in the same way as employment injuries. In some cases special 
legislation is in force, e.g. to deal with silicosis as in the Republic 
of South Africa. Nevertheless, the problem of occupational diseases 
in Africa cannot be solved satisfactorily as yet because of the shortage 
of doctors and specialised medical facilities. If an occupational 
disease compensation scheme is to work properly there must be 
efficient detection and prevention, and this can only be done by 
special medical services staffed by suitably trained experts. For 
the time being this is not a practical possibility in most countries 
and understandably enough they prefer to use their resources for 
more general purposes. It might, however, be advisable to give 
priority wherever possible to certain diseases which constitute a 
particularly serious threat, such as silicosis among mineworkers or 
bilharziasis among workers employed in marshy districts. 
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Rehabilitation of the Disabled 


Since the Second World War, for obvious reasons, a number of 
countries in Europe and elsewhere have made a special effort to 
rehabilitate the handicapped and the disabled. Nowadays, any 
social security scheme tends to emphasise the importance of this 
on humanitarian as well as social and economic grounds. But the 
fact must be faced that problems are not the same everywhere and 
that methods which work well in one set of circumstances are not 
necessarily suitable elsewhere. The rehabilitation of the disabled 
so as to make them productive once more is quite a different matter 
in countries suffering from underemployment or unemployment 
from the same policy in countries where full employment is the rule. 
Functional rehabilitation is necessary everywhere for humani- 
tarian reasons ; but vocational rehabilitation—which is fully justi- 
fied in countries suffering from a manpower shortage—appears in 
another light when one examines the opportunities for alternative 
employment in an African country. Generalisation is of course 
unwise, because opportunities for re-employment of a skilled worker 
may not be the same as for an unskilled labourer. But, in the 
main, a certain amount of caution is necessary in launching voca- 
tional rehabilitation schemes in African countries. A number of 
interesting comments and suggestions on the subject are contained 
in a special report dealing with Ghana published in 1960.1 

Another point is that in these countries the loss of physical 
capacity—especially in the case of apparent disabilities—may 
mean a far greater loss of earning power than in industrialised 
countries, where, owing to the variety of occupations and the size of 
the employment market, disabled people can be regraded much 
more easily, i.e. they can more easily be found jobs where they can 
be reasonably productive despite their disability. This should be 
borne in mind in assessing the degree of partial disability, because 
European scales do not always correspond to circumstances in these 
countries. 


Disability Benefit 


It is uncommon to find a social insurance scheme providing 
benefit in the event of disability caused by a non-occupational 
disease or injury. In the Portuguese territories, the occupational 
social provident funds pay benefit at the rate of 60 per cent. of the 
wage with effect from the seventh day of disability up to a maxi- 
mum of nine months ; nevertheless these funds cover very few 
African workers. 


1 Report of the Cabinet Committee on the Education, Rehabilitation and 
Employment of Disabled People in Ghana (Accra, Dec. 1960). 
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The benefit paid by sickness insurance funds in the Republic of 
South Africa has already been mentioned. In addition to these, 
the 1946 Unemployment Insurance Act provides for payment of 
daily benefit in the event of a disability not lasting for more than 
four weeks ; but the scope of this enactment is fairly limited. 

In Guinea the sickness benefit (equal to half the wage) prescribed 
by the Social Security Code is paid by the National Social Security 
Fund with effect from the ninth day of disability up to a maximum 
of 13 or 26 weeks depending on the length of employment during 
the 12 months preceding the illness. 

In most African countries, however, statutory protection 
merely requires the employer to pay a sick worker part or all of 
his wage for a fairly short period. 

In the English-speaking countries, both law and practice vary 
quite considerably from one territory to another. In some cases 
there are no regulations dealing with privately employed wage 
earners, but conditions in the big firms are much the same as in 
the government service, which normally grants non-established 
employees benefit equivalent to the full wage for a fairly short 
initial period and at a lower rate for several weeks thereafter. 
In Gambia, for example, benefit is payable for a maximum period of 
between two and 12 weeks depending on the total length of service. 
There are also some countries with general regulations on the 
subject such as Northern Rhodesia, where the Native Employment 
Ordinance requires the employer (under certain circumstances) to 
pay a sick worker his full wage during the first month of disability. 

In the Congo (Leopoldville) and Ruanda-Urundi the law, 
although different for European and African workers, also requires 
the employer to pay sickness benefit. The legislative decree of 
1 February 1961, while consolidating the earlier regulations so as 
to eliminate any discrimination, has had to keep to the principle 
of direct payment by the employer. 

In the former French territories the regulations now in force 
are based on the principles laid down in section 48 of the French 
Overseas Labour Code. A sick worker is entitled to his full wage 
for a period not exceeding the length of notice applicable to him. 
It should be noted that this clause is more favourable to skilled 
workers because they are entitled to a longer period of notice. The 
Code also allows the authorities in each territory to fix the amount 
to be paid out of public funds towards the expenses incurred by 
employers ; as in the case of medical care the aim is to lighten the 
social security burden on business. This public contribution may 
not exceed 10 per cent. of total expenditure. In the Central African 
Republic it is equal to 50 per cent. of the benefit paid in respect 
of the part of any period of disability in excess of 15 days. Some 
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collective agreements provide better conditions in the occupations 
to which they refer than are required by law. 

The position is similar as regards maternity benefit. The most 
comprehensive coverage is given in the former French territories, 
which are subject to the general provisions of sections 116 and 117 
of the French Overseas Labour Code. A woman wage earner is 
entitled in the event of maternity to benefit at the rate of 50 per 
cent. of her wage for 14 weeks, of which six must be before her 
confinement. This period may be extended to 17 weeks in the event 
of complications. Since their establishment in 1956 the family 
allowances equalisation funds have been responsible for paying 
maternity benefit. The cost of the scheme is met by a contribution 
from employers which is normally at the rate of 0.20 per cent. of 
the assessable wage on which contributions to the family allowances 
scheme are based. 

The cost of daily disability benefit (and of maternity leave) is 
fairly low compared with the total volume of wages, so that big 
firms can take existing scales of benefit in their stride ; things are 
different for a small employer because a single serious case is liable 
to involve him in fairly heavy expenditure, and this is the main 
reason why the maximum period of entitlement to benefit is quite 
short. 

If the period is to be extended, a system based on spreading the 
risks is necessary. The maximum period must be extended because 
it is precisely the long-term disabilities that cause the worst social 
problems. Obviously a scheme of this kind cannot operate in 
isolation because the overheads would be unreasonably high. On 
the other hand, wherever a social insurance or equalisation scheme 
is already in operation, it is quite easy to use the same machinery 
to share out more fairly the cost of temporary daily disability 
benefit. There would be another difficulty to be overcome, viz. the 
certification of disability to protect the scheme against possible 
abuse without taking up too much of the doctor’s time. But if 
coverage by an insurance or equalisation scheme is confined to 
disability exceeding a somewhat longer period—for example two or 
three weeks—the result will be a substantial fall in the number of 
cases needing medical certification. The initial waiting period 
could, as now, be covered by direct payments by the employer. 


Insurance against Long-term Hazards 


The measures taken in African countries to provide a livelihood 
in the event of a contingency with long-term consequences, especi- 
ally old age, fall into three types : non-contributory pensions paid 
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direct out of public funds ; compulsory pension insurance ; and 
private schemes.! 


Non-contributory Pensions. 


Four countries south of the Sahara have introduced non- 
contributory pension schemes. We referred earlier to the schemes 
in Northern and Southern Rhodesia as well as the one in operation 
in the Republic of South Africa, where the pensions tend rather to 
be welfare benefits graded according to need. Also in the Republic 
of South Africa Natives are entitled to pensions, although at a lower 
scale of benefit than Whites. 


Compulsory Pension Insurance. 


The greatest progress in pension insurance has been made in the 
Congo (Leopoldville) and Ruanda-Urundi. Old-age and survivors’ 
pension insurance was introduced for European wage earners in 1952 
and was based, even down to the details, on the Belgian pension 
insurance scheme for salaried employees ; but, with effect from 
1 January 1957, special legislation introduced an old-age and 
survivors’ insurance scheme which, in theory, covered all African 
wage earners with the sole exception of casual workers and those 
regarded as “ unstabilised ”. This legislation, which was also based 
on its Belgian counterpart, worked very satisfactorily from the start 
despite the great difficulties that had to be contended with. By 1959 
the average number of workers covered was nearing 1 million and 
even domestic servants were affiliated to the scheme as soon as 
appropriate administrative arrangements could be made. The 
main benefit is an old-age pension, the minimum retirement age 
during the transitional period being 55; this age will later be 
increased (in step with population trends) to 60 for women and 
65 for men. The rate of pension is calculated in relation to the 
assessable wage and the number of years’ contributions paid. For 
each year insured, the pension is equal to 1?/, per cent., 11/, per 
cent. or 11/, per cent. of the reference wage depending on whether 
the individual is respectively a married man whose wife is not 
gainfully employed, a woman, or a man with no dependent spouse. 
The rate of benefit may not exceed 75 per cent. of the wage in the 
case of a married man whose spouse is not gainfully employed or 
60 per cent. of the wage in other cases. Subject to certain conditions, 
a supplementary benefit is also payable depending on the length of 
employment before 1 January 1957. In addition, a pension could 


1 This omits special schemes catering for civil servants. As mentioned 
earlier, schemes of this kind exist in most African countries and are fairly 
similar to the corresponding schemes in the metropolitan countries. 
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be granted to a wage earner who had reached the age of 55 and 
taken his retirement before 1 January 1957 after not less than 
20 years’ employment. Because of these interim measures, the 
legislation took effect immediately and the number of recipients of 
pensions by 30 June 1960 amounted to 50,000. In the event of 
death, the widow and orphans are entitled to a pension, the widow’s 
pension being equal to the annual old-age pension payable on the 
death of a retired person or the quarterly earnings in the event of 
the death of a person still paying contributions. The total orphans’ 
pension varies, according to the number of children, from 10 to 100 
per cent. of the widow’s pension. 

For disability, an insurance scheme (which also came into force 
on 1 January 1957) also entitles workers with six years’ employ- 
ment, who have paid six months’ contributions, to a pension 
calculated on the basis of their average wage during the last six 
months they have paid contributions in accordance with a 
graduated scale related to different portions of the wage. As in the 
case of old age, flat-rate pensions are paid (depending, however, on 
the worker’s occupation) to those who were disabled before 
1 January 1957, on condition that they had 12 years’ employment 
to their credit. 

All these benefits are financed by a contribution at the rate of 
6.2 per cent. of the total presumed earnings, subject to a ceiling of 
7,500 Congolese francs per month. This contribution is shared 
equally between the employer and the worker and is levied in 
practice at a flat rate corresponding to 30 basic wage groups. In 
addition, annual subsidies are granted out of public funds and their 
capitalised value on 1 January 1957 amounted to 1,000 million 
Congolese francs in the old-age insurance scheme and 250 million 
in the disability insurance scheme. 

Since the Congo (Leopoldville) became independent, serious 
problems have arisen and a drastic overhaul has become absolutely 
essential. A revision of the social security legislation would have 
been necessary in any case if only to eliminate any racial discrimina- 
tion; but recent events have had such disastrous consequences that 
the system must now be changed from top to bottom. Quite apart 
from the special arrangements that are needed to deal with the case of 
Ruanda-Urundi (two schemes—the workers’ pension fund and the 
workers’ disability fund—cover both the Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi), the collapse of the national economy and the paralysis of 
administration mean that there will have to be a completely new 
approach. The financing and administration of the old schemes 
were based on assumptions which no longer exist, while the whole 
administrative system was devised in the knowledge that not only 
the senior officials but the clerical staffs as well would in the main 
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be Europeans working in Brussels. The transition would have been 
difficult in any event even if it had been smooth and peaceful. As 
they take stock of the financial and administrative resources left to 
work with, the authorities are forced to conclusions which are 
bound to be unpalatable all round and, not surprisingly, the 
representatives of the trade unions have begun to express their 
discontent. The Congolese authorities will have to tread very 
carefully because, while they must listen to the views of the experts, 
they cannot ignore the psychological and political obstacles in the 
way of a rational solution. 

In the other African countries compulsory pensions insurance 
is still in its early stages. Apart from the occupational funds 
operating pensions insurance schemes in the Portuguese territories 
referred to earlier, legislation on the subject exists in Guinea, the 
Ivory Coast and Upper Volta. In Guinea an ordinance was issued 
in 1959 making it compulsory for all wage earners to belong to the 
contractual pensions insurance scheme, which had hitherto only 
covered a very small number of wage earners of certain categories 
employed in firms affiliated to the French West Africa Retirement 
Fund (Dakar). This ordinance stipulated that the employers’ and 
workers’ contributions (3 and 1"/, per cent. respectively) were 
payable in respect of all workers in all firms. The employer is 
required to pay the joint contributions into the Family Allowances 
Equalisation Fund, which in 1960 became the National Social 
Security Fund. The Social Security Code has preserved this system 
while at the same time abolishing the worker’s contribution and 
allowing the employer’s contribution to be raised to not more than 
9 per cent. of the taxable wage. In Upper Volta an Act dated 6 
October 1960 (No. 78/60/AN) set up an old-age and survivors’ 
insurance scheme with effect from 1 January 1961, which in prin- 
ciple covers all wage earners formerly subject to the French Over- 
seas Labour Code. The main benefit is the retirement pension, 
which is payable to any insured person from the age of 55 onwards 
provided he has paid contributions for five years and is no longer 
gainfully employed. In the Ivory Coast an order dated 29 January 
1959 provided for the setting up of an old-age pensions scheme for 
wage earners, but no steps appear to have been taken to put this 
into effect. 


Private Schemes. 


The third type of pensions scheme in Africa is based on private 
initiative. The variety is great, ranging from an undertaking by the 
employer to pay, subject to certain conditions, a lump sum to any 
worker leaving his employment (the amount depending on the 
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worker’s wage and length of service) to company pension insurance 
funds and occupational pension insurance schemes. In the main 
these benefits have been provided by the employers on their own 
initiative, although (particularly in more recent times) they often 
owe their origin to collective bargaining, thereby marking a major 
innovation in industrial relations as well as in social security. In 
many cases these schemes involve compulsory saving rather than 
genuine pensions insurance; provident funds of this kind are 
very common in the English-speaking States. A number of big 
firms, mainly in the mining industry, have introduced non-contri- 
butory pension schemes for their African workers with long periods 
of service. In the former French territories, partly under the 
influence of the contractual supplementary insurance schemes 
which came into being after the Second World War in France 
itself and partly as a result of the encouragement given by the 
provisions of the French Overseas Labour Code to collective bargain- 
ing, a number of schemes have been set up by collective agreement, 
some of them extending beyond the borders of a single territory. 
One example of this is the French West Africa Retirement Fund in 
Dakar which is financed by bipartite contributions and uses a sys- 
tem which is fairly common in France, known as “ funding-assess- 
ment ”, i.e. the worker’s contributions are paid into his personal 
account to finance an annuity (the funded scheme) while this 
annuity is supplemented at a level prescribed by the rules of the 
scheme out of the contributions paid by the employer, these 
supplementary payments being based on the assessment method. 

In the Republic of South Africa, provident funds with varying 
scales of benefit may be set up in any branch of industry by decision 
of the joint committee for the industry in question. In 1956 it was 
estimated that 106,000 workers were affiliated to funds of this kind, 
69,000 of them Africans. 


Possible Approaches. 


The introduction for any kind of social security scheme in 
Africa comes up against a number of very thorny problems, but the 
worst obstacles are encountered in launching a fairly general scheme. 
For many years to come it will be impossible for any African coun- 
try to contemplate seriously any non-contributory general pensions 
scheme catering for the whole population. Even assuming that 
pensions are subject to a stringent means test—which would in 
any case be very difficult to operate in the customary rural environ- 
ment—the strain on the national budget would probably be 
excessive, especially in view of the need to give priority to economic 
development expenditure in the interests of social progress. It is 
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also reasonable to ask whether a scheme of this kind would actually 
be advisable in the African countries and whether the time has in 
fact come to shift the entire responsibility for the maintenance of 
the old, the disabled and the orphaned from the tribal family to 
the State. 

Accordingly, while this must be done in the case of the wage 
earners, the scheme must be such that all or at least most of the 
cost is borne by the persons directly concerned. In other words 
if the position in an African country makes it necessary to set up a 
scheme to protect wage earners against old age or disability or 
their families in the event of death of the breadwinner, the pensions 
insurance system should be used. Of course this system need not 
necessarily be along the same lines as pension insurance schemes 
on the industrialised countries, where the position is completely 
different as regards both financial and administrative resources. 
Any pension insurance scheme in which the rate of benefit is related 
to an individual’s total period of employment forces the agency 
administering the scheme to maintain individual records for each 
worker over many years and this requires an elaborate organisation 
which cannot function efficiently without qualified staff and the use 
of advanced administrative methods. These conditions cannot be 
fulfilled in any of the African countries at the present time and the 
best of intentions cannot change these hard realities. 

A further complication is the fact that the administrative 
problems encountered in Africa are far more awkward than they 
are elsewhere. Illiteracy, the absence or inadequacy of any system 
of registering births and deaths, the unreliability of names (workers 
sometimes change their names when they change jobs) are only a 
few examples of the snags which make it very difficult, if not 
impossible, to operate a scheme at all efficiently if it maintains too 
close a link between a worker’s rights and his total period of 
employment. But these are precisely the benefits that African 
workers want because they can see that there are schemes of this 
kind for European workers and understandably enough they want 
to enjoy the same benefits. In view of all this it might be advisable 
to work out a scheme providing a graded form of protection, i.e. in 
the first place any wage earner who has been fairly regularly 
employed during a reference period of between five and ten years 
immediately preceding the occurrence of the contingency would be 
entitled to a flat-rate pension irrespective of his wage and total 
length of employment (the amount being calculated as a proportion 
of an unskilled worker’s wage) ; while, in the second place, for spells 
of employment during which the worker drew substantially higher 
earnings (e.g. more than double the guaranteed or usual minimum 
wage) he would be entitled to supplementary benefit calculated in 
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relation to the part of his income that was in excess of this minimum 
and the duration of these spells of employment. A scheme of this 
kind would have the advantage of keeping down to a minimum the 
number of cases in which fairly long periods of employment had to 
be taken into account, while the workers concerned would normally 
be of a somewhat higher standard and the administrative opera- 
tions would be eased as a result. Obviously the details could only 
be settled after a careful survey on the spot to find out any special 
local circumstances and ensure that the scheme was financially 
sound and did not lead to undesirable speculative migrations. 

Partly for the same reasons, it is often felt—and not only in 
Africa—that it is best to have an intermediate stage. In other 
words instead of introducing a pension insurance scheme from the 
start, which implies spreading the risks and makes for administra- 
tive complications, it is best to begin by establishing a system of 
compulsory personal savings, which has a good many administrative 
and financial advantages—although it has a number of obvious 
shortcomings because no savings scheme can supply adequate social 
protection. Nevertheless a device of this kind should not be ruled 
out as long as its sponsors look upon it as an interim measure to 
pave the way as quickly as possible for a system capable of sharing 
out the available resources in accordance with presumed social 
needs. 

Despite all the difficulties involved, this is precisely the type of 
social security scheme that is attracting attention in a number of 
African countries just now. Guinea and the Ivory Coast were 
mentioned earlier. In Nigeria the Federal Government submitted 
a National Provident Pension Bill in March 1961 which, by intro- 
ducing a system of compulsory personal saving by stages, will mark 
the first major step towards a social security system. In Ghana the 
Government set up a committee in January 1961 to draft legislation 
to amalgamate existing private schemes and extend them to all 
wage earners. In the Cameroons plans are now being made to 
introduce a pension insurance scheme to cover all workers employed 
by employers registered with the Family Allowances Equalisation 
Fund. In Ethiopia the Government is preparing legislation 
establishing pension insurance for civil servants and government 
employees, and this, as in other countries, could mark the first 
step towards a more comprehensive social security system. 

These schemes and efforts are not fortuitous. They reflect the 
eagerness of the peoples of Africa, or rather their educated classes, 
to catch up as quickly as possible with the more advanced welfare 
arrangements they see in other countries. While these desires are 
fully understandable, we must hope that those in power will bear 
in mind the importance of taking only one step at a time. 
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Family Allowances 


All the branches of social security mentioned so far are scattered 
throughout Africa, without being confined to any particular group 
of countries. But the position changes where family allowances are 
concerned. The distinction here is very sharp. All the former 
French territories and the Congo have general compulsory family 
allowances schemes which, in principle at least, apply to all wage 
earners. Nothing similar is encountered elsewhere, apart from a few 
partial schemes in the Portuguese territories and the allowances 
payable to large families (subject to a means test) in the Republic 
of South Africa. The preponderant influence of the home country 
is plain. In some European countries general family allowances 
schemes have been due, partly at least, to demographic motives. 
In Africa, however, the family wage has been introduced mainly 
because of the inadequacy and structure of the individual worker’s 
wage. The methods advocated for dealing with these problems vary 
a good deal; one school of thought argues in favour of family 
allowances while others are in favour of action to increase direct 
wages. 

In some countries at least, there appear to have been special 
reasons for the establishment of a system of family allowances. 
One cannot do better than quote a passage from an I.L.O. report 
on wages in the Congo (Leopoldville) * : 

But the main reason for the establishment of a family allowances scheme 
is to be found in the living and working conditions of the Congolese when 
the big plantation, mining or industrial firms established themselves in the 
Congo. The workers were often recruited a long way from their place of 
work and were housed in locations ; in the interests of stability of employ- 
ment their firms encouraged them to settle down with their families at their 
place of work. At that time it was the rule to issue each worker with a ration 
of food and naturally enough this personal ration formed the staple diet of 
the whole family. The result was that employers, in order to keep their 
workers fit, gradually came to issue special rations to wives and children 
living with their workers and subsequently this custom was made general 
by law. In making the shift from the issue of food rations to the payment of 
cash in lieu it would have been difficult to abandon the system of tying 
payment to family responsibilities, especially in the case of workers who 
were only drawing the statutory minimum wage. Thus family allowances 
were in a sense the logical outcome of developments in wages and working 
conditions in the Congo. 


Although opinion is in favour of the family allowances schemes 
in the former French territories, there is also support for the idea 
in other countries. For example the Bulawayo Child Welfare 
Society has expressed the view that family allowances, by relieving 


1961) : Rapport sur les salaires au Congo, O.1.T./T.F./Congo 1 (Geneva, 
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mothers of the need to go out to work so as to increase family 
earnings, would lead to an improvement in family life and decency 
because mothers could stay at home and devote their full attention 
to their children. * 

But we should remember that the advocates of higher direct 
wages are in the majority. The report of the Conference on Urban 
Problems in East and Central Africa held at Ndola in 1958 states— 

We have said that the aim of policy should be to establish a stable urban 
population. One of the requirements of this is that workers in towns should 
be in a position to support their families in the town. The needs of the 
married man rather than the single individual should be progressively taken 
into account in determining wages. We are opposed to wage differentials 
based on family circumstances. Apart from other considerations, if there are 
wage differentials based on family circumstances, the tendency will be for 
family men to lose their jobs first when there is a labour surplus. Where the 
State desires to give special relief or assistance based on size of family this 
should be done by the State as a welfare measure.? 


Thus the countries and territories represented at the Conference 
confirmed their opposition to family allowances which they had 
expressed earlier at the Fourth Inter-African Labour Conference at 
Beira in 1955, thereby reversing the recommendations in favour of 
family allowances made by the Third Session of the same Confer- 
ence at Bamako in 1953. 

But while it is recognised that the income of a wage-earning 
detribalised worker must be sufficient to maintain his whole family 
decently (this principle is laid down at the international level by the 
Social Policies (Non-Metropolitan Territories) Convention, 1947), 
there are completely contradictory opinions as to the best way of 
achieving this aim. The lessons that can be drawn from the sys- 
tems in force in different countries at the present day do not point 
to any generally valid conclusion and it can hardly be denied that 
family aliowances do raise a number of complex issues. As one 
example there is the problem of polygamy which is still wide- 
spread in many parts of Africa. Allowance is, of course, made for 
this in drafting legislation, but one would hesitate to say that a 
satisfactory answer has been found. On this subject Francois 
Luchaire has said— 


The obstacle is a major one because apart from the moral and financial 
side there is a serious demographic aspect which is peculiar to the overseas 
territories. The reason is that quite often marriage entails payment of a 
large dowry which is more than a young bachelor can afford. Polygamy 
and the customary dowry, by enabling an older, well-off man to have several 
wives, means that a young man’s opportunities of marriage are correspond- 

1 Report on Social Security, op. cit. 

a of African Administration (London), Vol. X, No. 4, Oct. 1958, 
p. 
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ingly lessened. This discrepancy is liable to get worse if a wage earner—who 
is already better off than his country cousin—is paid family allowances 
which enable him to contract new polygamous unions and thereby add still 
further to his income from family allowances. Thus marriage and procreation 
increasingly become the privilege of older men or those who already have a 
number of children.} 


After examining the constitutional, legal and social aspects, 
Mr. Luchaire comes to the following conclusion : 

Accordingly, since either the polygamous or the monogamous family must 
be encouraged, the law should confine its benefits in the interests of a sound 
population policy to the monogamous family.” 


The importance of this problem should not be underestimated. 
The economic and financial consequences are not the only ground 
for concern ; the emergence of sharp and unfair distinctions between 
the Africans themselves needs even more careful watching. Some 
of these consequences are mentioned by Sister Marie-André du 


Sacré-Coeur : 
This polygamy among civil servants has been encouraged by family 
allowances.... The transfer of family allowance schemes on the European 


pattern to Africa and the payment of allowances to a polygamous husband 
amounts in fact to granting him a wage bonus which—together with his 
basic wage—he spends on himself because each wife is responsible for the 
maintenance of her own children.® 


Distinctions of this kind probably account for the hostility 
which sometimes broke out when general family allowance schemes 
were introduced. But this stage now appears to be a thing of 
the past, and wherever they have been introduced family allow- 
ances are considered, at least by the better educated workers, to 
be a major social gain which meets a real need among urban workers. 

The introduction of a family allowance scheme followed a 
somewhat different course in the Congo (Leopoldville) and the other 
French-speaking territories. In the Congo (Leopoldville), the 1951 
ordinance introducing family allowances required them to be paid 
direct by the employer. It was only later, with effect from 1 January 
1959, that the Government established an equalisation fund. But 
this did not last very long. Events have forced the suspension of the 
equalisation scheme because it has been found impossible with the 
staff available to administer an arrangement which was admittedly 
quite complicated enough as it was. On the other hand, in the 
former French territories, as general family allowance schemes have 


a Francois LucuarreE : “ Les prestations familiales et la 4 ye dans 
les territoires d’outre-mer ”’, in Droit social (Paris), 18th year, No.6, June 1955, 
p. 393. 

* Ibid., p. 398. 

3 SisTER MARIE-ANDRE DU SACRE-CazuR : La condition humaine en Afrique 
noive (Paris, Bernard Grasset, 1953), pp. 125-126. 
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been introduced equalisation funds have been set up, contributions 
being reckoned as a flat-rate percentage of the taxable wage. The 
conditions governing entitlement to family allowances were also 
much more stringent than in the Congo (Leopoldville), where a 
certificate from a district officer was considered sufficient evidence 
of the existence of a child entitling the parent to an allowance. In 
the former French territories the birth of the child must be registered 
or confirmed by a special court order. This difference in admin- 
istrative practice is reflected in the major variations in the numbers 
of children for whom allowances are being paid. For every 100 
wage earners in the Congo (Leopoldville) in 1959 there were 144 
children, in the Cameroons in 1959, 42 children, and in Guinea in 
1958, 43 children. 

The relative number of children in respect of whom allowances 
are being paid is, however, rising fast as workers become aware of 
their rights and try to rectify the position. This is clearly borne 
out by the fact that the numbers of children in the Cameroons for 
whom allowances were being paid per 100 workers each year from 
1957 to 1960 were 22, 31, 42 and 55. 

This difference in administrative practice also explains the 
marked variations in the cost of family allowances. Of course there 
are other factors involved, especially the fact that in the Congo 
(Leopoldville) there are also allowances for wives (subject to cer- 
tain conditions) as well as for children. Moreover, in the former 
French territories the law also grants antenatal allowances and aid 
to young mothers in the shape of grants on the birth of the first 
three children over and above the family allowances proper. Anotaer 
point is that children’s allowances vary in amount. In the former 
French territories the allowance per child is equal to 10 per cent. 
of the guaranteed minimum wage and in some countries, such as 
the Ivory Coast and the Republic of the Niger, the rate is defined 
in this way. In the Congo (Leopoldville) the level of the family 
allowance varies from one place to another, ranging on 1 January 
1960 from 8.5 to 17.8 per cent. of the total minimum remuneration. 

The total cost of family allowances in the Congo (Leopoldville) 
has been estimated at 16 per cent. of the total amount of wages (for 
African workers only). To this should be added the administrative 
costs involved in launching the equalisation scheme. 

In the former French territories contributions nowhere exceed 
5 per cent. of the total volume of taxable wages. Thus the difference 
is very marked, but it would appear that unless there are far- 
reaching reforms a fairly rapid increase in the cost can be expected. 

Not only is it impossible to discuss every aspect of these general 
family allowance schemes but the subject cannot even be discussed 
constructively at all without dealing with wages policy and the 
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general living conditions of workers in both the towns and the 
countryside. 

Apart from the concern expressed over this legislation on 
financial and economic grounds, it is also argued that for general 
demographic reasons family allowance schemes are quite unjustified. 


Unemployment Assistance 


Mention should be made in passing of unemployment assistance, 
of which there are very few examples. An ad hoc scheme was 
instituted after the war in the Congo (Leopoldville) for European 
unemployed, and in the former Italian trusteeship territory of 
Somalia a similar measure was introduced for Italian workers, who 
were subject to the same unemployment insurance arrangements 
as if they were employed in Italy. The only unemployment insu- 
rance scheme in existence was established in the Republic of South 
Africa by an Act of 1946 (No. 53), which set up an unemployment 
insurance fund and provided for payment of benefit to certain 
classes of the unemployed ; even so this scheme is very limited in 
scope and by no means applies to all workers. As was mentioned 
earlier, the unemployment benefits of this scheme are also payable 
in the event of disability caused by sickness and during maternity 
leave. 

In a number of countries, such as the Congo (Leopoldville) and 
Ghana, the unions have been calling for the introduction of un- 
employment insurance. These demands are perfectly understand- 
able on social grounds but there are acute difficulties in the way, 
some of them financial and others more general, because an efficient 
unemployment insurance scheme presupposes a_ well-organised 
employment service. It appears, therefore, that priority should be 
given to measures to expand employment rather than to compensa- 
tion for unemployment. On the other hand it must be acknow- 
ledged that, for the settled workers at least, unemployment can be 
a very serious matter and it is worth considering the possibility of 
giving protection, if only on a limited scale, to this class of worker. 
For example it might be worthwhile to examine the possibility of 
establishing voluntary trade union schemes subsidised out of public 
funds. 


Mutual Benefit Societies 


This picture of social security achievements in Africa would not 
be complete without some mention of the mutual benefit societies. 
It is difficult to sum up in a few words all the successes and problems 
of the mutual benefit movement in Africa because the term “ mutual 
benefit scheme ” covers quite a wide variety of systems. In the 
Congo (Leopoldville) occupational mutual benefit societies for 
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workmen’s compensation insurance were formed by employers to 
cover themselves against expenditure under this heading. In other 
words they were joint employers’ insurance schemes with no sug- 
gestion of mutual aid for social purposes. A similar example is 
afforded by the agricultural mutual benefit societies set up in 
most of the former French territories to guarantee farmers against 
losses caused by epizootic diseases and natural calamities (to which 
employers’ insurance against occupational hazards was added later). 

The mutual benefit movement itself is to be found in the Congo 
(Leopoldville) and in a number of French and English-speaking 
territories. In 1953, at the instigation of the Belgian National 
Union of Christian Mutual Benefit Associations, an African mutual 
benefit secretariat was set up in Leopoldville to promote the estab- 
lishment of mutual benefit societies. Quite substantial progress has 
been made in Madagascar where by 1957 there were some 30 mutual 
benefit associations including the National Workers’ Mutual Benefit 
Retirement Association. In others of the former French territories 
the fairly numerous mutual benefit schemes for civil servants and 
supervisory staffs have probably encouraged the formation of 
African mutual benefit societies. However, it is not certain how 
far these institutions, which are closely based on the European 
example and were often established by Europeans either on their 
own behalf or for the Africans, will be able to continue in operation. 
At the meeting of the International Social Security Association’s 
Permanent Committee on Mutual Benefit Societies, the delegate 
from the Cameroons, Mr. J. R. Amouhou, declared that “ the idea 
of mutual help definitely suits the African mentality ” but at the 
same time he emphasised “ the difficulties that will be encountered 
in making the change from spontaneous to organised mutual 
help”. He added— 


It is very common for people in the same age group to form friendly 
societies on a mutual benefit basis but without any rules and without any 
declaration of principle. We must distinguish between the psychological and 
the practical aspects. We must teach our peoples to forgo certain things so 
as to be able to pay their contributions (I am speaking of the mutual benefit 
societies) without wanting to receive anything in exchange ; these ideas are 
accepted in the advanced countries but they do not come naturally to the 
uneducated. We shall literally have to teach our peoples such ideas as 
providence, solidarity and disinterestedness. Education is our first duty. 


In the report of an inquiry into mutual benefit groups on the 
Gold Coast (now Ghana) in 1954, which, incidentally, contained 
some extremely interesting information on the operation and 
importance of mutual benefit societies, some of which are very 
small with only about 20 members while others have a membership 
running into thousands, the following statement occurs : 
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The underlying principle upon which all these societies work is the 
essentially African conception of the responsibility of the group for the 
individual. The security they offer is the security which comes from the 
collective support of the members of a group. Benefits are not paid from 
accumulated or invested funds belonging to the society but by means of 
extra so-called voluntary contributions from the members individually. The 
society may guarantee that a certain sum of money will be given to meet a 
certain emergency but the money is in fact provided by a per capita levy 
which is considered obligatory. Good management and a common bond 
between members are necessary to hold the group together and maintain 
interest; should that fail and the group disintegrate there would be no other 
security. ... The Friendly Societies in the United Kingdom were based on a 
rather different principle, the responsibility of the individual to provide for 
himself and his family. The advantages which co-operation offered for this 
purpose led to the formation of societies whose interest was to safeguard 
savings and increase them by wise investment. Sound management of 
finances was of primary importance rather than the group spirit. Members 
had a responsibility to their group but not to each other individually.! 


The spontaneous character of this mutual help based on tradi- 
tion rather than prearranged organisation and the varying effective- 
ness of a tradition of this kind are mentioned in a publication of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisa- 
tion— 

New patterns of grouping (occupational, mutual aid, neighbourhoods, 
church organisation, recreational, etc.) often developed rapidly and could 
greatly assist the individual’s readjustment of values under urban conditions. 
The ephemeral and distorted character of some of the new types of associa- 
tion did not appear to be due to any lack of adaptability but rather to the 
unstable economic and living conditions of so much of the urban population. 


The scope for mutual benefit movements in Africa appears to 
be fairly large, but their aims and functions should be more clearly 
defined if the best ways and means of operating them in practice 
are to be discovered. African mutual benefit societies are not an 
alternative to compulsory schemes imposed by law or collective 
agreement but they can often be a very useful adjunct. Nor can 
they, as in the past, pave the way for general social security 
schemes as has often happened in the European countries. The 
development of Africa has already passed this stage. But the 
African mutual benefit movement can and must provide an organic 
link between the compulsory scheme and the worker faced with an 
impersonal agency which he often looks upon as something imposed 
from above like all the other institutions of his changing society. 
Mutual benefit schemes based on a spirit of helpfulness, not always 
giving back members what they pay in and forming small groups 


a Report on Enquiry with regard to Friendly and Mutual Benefit Groups 
in the Gold Coast, 1954 (Accra, Government Printer, 1955), p. 2. 

2 U.N.E.S.C.O. : Social Implications of Industrialisation and Urbanisation 
in Africa South of the Sahara (Paris, 1956), p. 39. 
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in which each member keeps his own individuality, can play a 
valuable part psychologically and educationally not only as regards 
social security itself but also in helping the integration of Africans 
into the new industrialised urban society. This seems to be the 
best line to take out of the many choices available. A policy of 
this kind—which is not by any means novel—in no way detracts 
from the importance of the benefits themselves, which are, of course, 
at all times the main purpose of any mutual benefit movement. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Although incomplete and fragmentary, this survey of the cur- 
rent position in individual branches of social security in Africa does 
go to show the special nature of the obstacles encountered in 
planning and administering social security schemes. There are a 
whole series of them but here we shall have to confine ourselves to 
adding a few comments by way of example. 

Very often African employers do not abide by the law and 
African workers themselves tend to wink at this state of affairs, 
whereas they would certainly refuse to put up with it from a 
European employer. In many cases the employers can claim to 
have acted out of ignorance, and experience has shown how difficult 
it is even for a small European employer to pick his way through 
all the laws and regulations, which are not always outstanding 
for their clarity or simplicity. But there can be no doubt that very 
often there is deliberate evasion. This is illustrated by, for example, 
the annual report of the Cameroons Family Benefits Fund for 1959 
which states that out of 2,326 employers who reported to the fund 
that they had domestic servants there were only 36 Africans—a 
figure which is far too low and flatly at variance with the known 
facts. A similar state of affairs is to be found in almost all the annual 
reports published by other schemes, and in fact senior officials in 
Africa have often mentioned their concern about this to I.L.O. 
experts on missions to Africa, because they rightly regard it as a 
bad omen for the future. 

Legislation cannot be put into practice without specially 
qualified administrators and trained clerical staff. As it happens, 
both are lacking in most if not all the African countries and this is 
one of the hard facts that have to be reckoned with. Special training 
for civil servants and clerical staffs may be a partial answer; but 
because of competition from private employers who can offer better 
salaries and conditions the government often loses employees once 
it has trained them. This lack of qualified staff is aggravated by 
the fact that social security legislation must be designed in such a 
way that it can be quickly adjusted to changes in the general, 
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economic, social and administrative position. In other words, the 
law should confine itself to laying down principles and general rules 
while leaving it to the government to issue detailed regulations. 
But this requires a highly qualified staff capable of acting in 
accordance with general policy without lapsing into arbitrary 
habits. This is certainly one of the reasons that have forced many 
countries to issue very detailed regulations, often resulting in 
cumbersome procedures which bear hard on the employers and 
workers as well as on the efficiency of the scheme itself. 

For success it is usually important to get the priorities right. 
This is particularly important in Africa because, although the 
continent contains 71/, per cent. of the world’s population, it has 
only 11/, per cent. of the total income (estimate for 1956). Every 
effort must be made to expand production so as to increase national 
incomes. Apart from this, the inadequacy of national incomes is 
aggravated socially by the very uneven distribution of direct 
personal incomes and it is also important to change this by appro- 
priate means. Social security, by redistributing direct incomes, 
can help towards this goal. 

But while social security is important, it must not be looked 
upon as the answer to all social ills. It is no substitute for the other 
legislative, economic or social measures which are essential to any 
modern society. Above all, it cannot make up for unduly low wages 
or the absence of a policy of full employment. 

Moreover, the authors of legislation must not let themselves be 
carried away by their wishes, however generous, and should not 
fall into the trap of believing that advanced legislation will do 
anything to alter the hard facts. Social progress must rest on a 
sound foundation and must be related to circumstances and 
resources, otherwise the best intentioned and the most advanced 
legislation will simply disappoint those it is designed to benefit. 
Its social effect will be negligible and its psychological and political 
effect will be positively harmful. 

This note of caution should not be interpreted as a warning 
against doing anything at all. Even while advancing prudently, 
the understandable impatience felt by all newly independent 
peoples must never be forgotten. The position is perhaps even 
more tricky in Africa than elsewhere because the African worker 
at the present time is passing through a number of revolutions 
which give impetus to each other. In 1955 an official of the I.L.O., 
writing in the International Labour Review, pointed out : 


The African has had a very violent shock and has suffered considerably 
as a result. In a closed society where all precautions had been taken to 
safeguard the individual against all the hazards of life, a revolution has 
suddenly exposed him to a variety of hazards for which he is wholly un- 
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prepared. He cannot be expected to behave as if nothing had happened. 
The African of today has no assured future ahead of him and finds it impos- 
sible to pin his faith either in the values of the Western world to which, in 
any event, he has hardly any access, or in the values of his former world, 
whose foundations have been shaken.! 


Since these words were written the face of Africa has undergone 
sweeping changes. In recent years many nations have realised their 
political dreams. But this is only the beginning. Africa has only 
taken the first step. A long and often painful road lies ahead of her 
and it is up to the new political and trade union leaders to see that 
it is covered quickly but without undue haste, boldly but without 
unnecessary suffering. The new governing class bears a heavy 
responsibility and the obstacles of all kinds which it will have to 
overcome in achieving economic and social progress should not be 
underestimated. Its impatience to match political successes by 
spectacular social successes is understandable but none the less 
dangerous for all that. 

Each age produces the men that society needs and it is to be 
hoped that this is true of Africa today—for the sake of all African 
workers, for the sake of Africa herself and for the sake of the whole 
world. The decision and the responsibility now lie with the Africans, 
and the economically developed nations can only help them in 
this task by passing on technical knowledge and giving them all 
the aid at their disposal. The success of Africa will be a world 
success, her failure a world failure, for, in the words of the Declara- 
tion of Philadelphia, “ poverty anywhere constitutes a danger to 
prosperity everywhere ”. 


1P. pE Brigzy: “ The Productivity of African Labour”, in International 
Labour Review, Vol. LXXII, Nos. 2-3, Aug-Sep. 1955, p. 119. 


Labour-Management Relations 
in Tunisia 
by 
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The maintenance of good labour-management relations is of great 
importance in the new nations, faced as they are from the start of 
their independent existence with the urgent need for economic develop- 
ment. In the following pages Mr. Ladhari discusses the institutional 
framework of these relations in Tunisia. After outlining the law 
governing the formation of employers’ and workers’ organisations he 
shows how, though collective bargaining has declined in importance 
as a means of fixing general conditions of work, other forms of direct 
co-operation between employers and workers and of consultation 
between their organisations and the State have sprung up. These, he 
suggests, have increased the influence of management and labour in 
national life. Finally the author describes the procedures for the 
settlement of collective and individual labour disputes. 


A BROAD study of the legal system of relationships between the 
two human forces engaged in economic production, namely 
employers and workers, might well range over the whole field of 
labour legislation. Indeed, this comparatively recent body of 
standards has been gradually built up as a result of the co-opera- 
tion, and at times also the conflict, between these two forces. 

For a long time, industrial relations were held to be an individual 
affair depending on the right of personal decision or, in other words, 
on contractual freedom. As they were governed by the principles 
of civil law, they could not result in true equality of treatment 
between the parties because of the unequal economic strength of 
the employer and the worker. The condition of the workers could 
not be improved until they found strength in unity and confronted 
the employers on a footing of real equality. 

Industrial organisation, and particularly the organisation of 
workers’ trade unions, constitutes the cornerstone of any system 
of labour law. Once the workers realised that they were a power- 
ful and united body, they could improve their living conditions 
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by negotiation and consultation paving the way for bargaining 
gains and concessions in direct dealings with the employers and 
subsequently with the State. The latter, which first intervened in 
these negotiations only as an arbitrator, came to assume the role of 
the party responsible for national economic policy and the life of 
the community at large. 

In what follows we shall therefore first examine the framework 
of industrial relations in Tunisia, i.e. the organisations of employers 
and workers. Next we shall see how these relations are built up 
by co-operation between employers and workers—whether on a 
more or less broad basis through the conclusion of collective 
agreements, or at the level of the undertaking through the appoint- 
ment of works committees or workers’ representatives, or by the 
collaboration of employers’ and workers’ representatives in the 
deliberations of public bodies responsible for the administration 
of labour matters. 

Finally, we shall examine how disputes arising from collective 
or individual labour relations are settled by conciliation and 
arbitration and through the institutions known as the conseils de 
prud’ hommes: 


EMPLOYERS’ AND WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


Both the workers and the employers have long been organised. 
The status of trade unions in Tunisia was defined by a decree of 
16 November 1932 during the French Protectorate, and was more 
liberal than that of ordinary associations. Trade unions could be 
formed without prior authorisation, whereas under the decree of 
6 August 1936 (now replaced by an Act of 7 November 1959 which 
reproduces the same provisions) ordinary associations could not 
come into being until their statutes had been officially endorsed, 
which amounted to requiring them to obtain prior approval since, 
if no reply was received from the authorities within three months, 
the application could be presumed to have been refused. 

The trade unions were in quite a different situation because 
submission of their rules amounted to a declaration of existence 
and the authorities had no choice but to register them. The trade 
unions also enjoyed much more liberal proprietary rights. Unlike 
associations, they could own any amount of property and accept 
donations and bequests without prior authorisation. They were 
seriously hampered, however, by the fact that they could be dissolved 
by judicial or even by administrative decision. A decree of dissolu- 
tion could be issued by the Resident-General of France at Tunis 
on the grounds of public order, and this very elastic provision left 
the door open for arbitrary action. 
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This situation was changed when Tunisia enacted the decree of 
11 June 1957 ratifying the Freedom of Association and Protection 
of the Right to Organise Convention, 1948. The Act of 10 January 
1959 1 brought Tunisian legislation into line with this Convention 
by laying down the principle of freedom of association on the basis 
of international standards. This Act has confirmed and extended 
trade union privileges ; unions can be formed absolutely freely and 
the submission of their rules is a mere formality. All persons 
without distinction, whether foreigners or nationals, who follow 
a trade or have been engaged in it for at least one year may become 
members. The unions have legal personality and may receive 
donations and bequests and own property without restriction. 
All trade union property enjoys special protection, and the buildings 
and furniture necessary for trade union meetings, and union 
libraries and educational equipment are immune from seizure. 
The same protection covers the capital sums insured and benefits 
paid out of union mutual aid and pension funds up to the amount 
of the rates provided by the mutual aid societies under the legislation 
in force. 

As regards their internal administration, the unions freely 
elect their own officers. Any member is eligible for election to the 
central committee of his union provided he has attained his majority, 
has never been condemned for a common law offence, enjoys his 
full civil and political rights, suffers no legal disability and is 
not an undischarged bankrupt. Foreigners are also eligible for 
election provided they obtain the prior approval of the Secretary 
of State for Public Health and Social Affairs at least 15 days before 
the election. Such approval is given after consultation with the 
other ministerial departments concerned. 

In view of the part played by the trade unions in the economic, 
social and political life of the country, it has been considered 
advisable to ensure that the activities of a trade union cannot be 
influenced by a trade unionist who might use his position for pur- 
poses that are detrimental to the occupational interests of the 
organisation. In practice, this measure has been interpreted very 
liberally and the applications of many foreigners have been 
approved so that they may become members of the boards of 
management of their trade unions. 

But the fundamental reform resulting from the Act of 10 January 
1959 was that trade unions could no longer be dissolved by admin- 
istrative action. Dissolution can now only be ordered by the 
courts on application by the public prosecutor’s office, and this 
constitutes a guarantee that the trade union members concerned 


1 See I.L.O. : Legislative Series (hereafter referred toa L.S.), 1959 (Tun. 1). 
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can defend and claim their rights before an independent judicial 
authority. A trade union can be dissolved only in the following 
cases : 


(1) If it has not been founded in conformity with the basic law. 
When a trade union is formed, the registering authority must 
forward a copy of its rules to the public prosecutor of the lower 
tribunal of the area in which the trade union’s hearlquarters are 
situated. The public prosecutor must request the dissolution of a 
trade union if he considers that it has been founded illegally. It 
will be seen therefore that, in such cases, a trade union is not 
considered to be non-existent, but runs the risk of immediate 
dissolution on application by the public prosecutor. 


(2) If it fails to confine itself to its collective and occupational 
activities. This would apply to a trade union which uses its influence 
on the workers to transform the group into a political party, with 
specific objectives concerning the organisation of the government. 
In fact, trade unions enjoy so many more privileges than associa- 
tions precisely because they are supposed to restrict themselves to 
the defence of occupational interests. If necessary, the courts are 
competent to institute proceedings against a trade union that has 
exceeded its powers. 


(3) If its activities are contrary to law. This eventuality may 
arise if a trade union incites its members to break the law or 
disturbs public order. The courts enjoy considerable latitude in 
their interpretation of these circumstances. Here again it is for the 
judicial authorities to reconcile the need for freedom of association 
with the need for the maintenance of public order. 


If a trade union is dissolved, the courts must determine whether 
its assets are to be made over to a body administering social benefit 
schemes for persons engaged in the same trade as the members of 
the dissolved union, or to the State. 

The Act of 10 January 1959 was also intended to prevent trade 
unions from acting as sections of trade union organisations with 
headquarters abroad and on which they depend administratively. 
Recent experience has shown that trade unions administered from 
abroad often follow policies which are not in the national interest, 
and do not take into account the occupational needs of the members 
who live in the country. The Act therefore provided that trade 
unions established in these conditions are to be considered non- 
existent. If a trade union of this kind were formed, it would have 
no representative status and could maintain no legal relationships 
with third parties. On the representation of the public prosecutor the 
courts may take whatever action is necessary to ensure that such 
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a union ceases to operate. In addition, the officers would be liable 
to prosecution. 

Contravention of the provisions of the Act renders the founders 
or officers of trade unions liable to a fine of between 5 and 50 dinars 
and, in the event of a second offence, to a fine of between 5 and 
120 dinars or a term of imprisonment of six days to one year, or 
both these penalties. A fine up to 120 dinars may be imposed if a 
false declaration is made of the rules, or the name, capacity or 
nationality of an officer. 

It is possible not only to form trade unions of persons engaged 
in the same or allied professions but also to group unions together 
into federations governed by the same rules. In this event, in 
addition to the rules of the federation and particulars of its officers, 
a list of the constituent trade unions must also be submitted. These 
regional federations may then affiliate under a central organisation 
covering the whole territory. 

At present workers from all occupations, including industry, 
commerce, the liberal professions and agriculture, are federated in 
the Tunisian General Union of Workers (U.G.T.T.). The employers 
are grouped within two large central organisations, one for industry, 
commerce and the liberal professions, known as the Tunisian 
Association of Industry and Commerce (U.T.I.C.), and the other 
for agriculture, known as the National Union of Tunisian Agri- 
culturists (U.N.A.T.). 

Since the essential purpose of the trade unions is to defend the 
occupational interests of their members, they normally play a 
direct part in the organisation of collective labour relations. This 
they do both by establishing general conditions of work through 
collective bargaining and by collaborating with the public authori- 
ties in the organisation of labour-management relations. 


CO-OPERATION AND CONSULTATION BETWEEN EMPLOYERS, 
WORKERS AND PuBLIC AUTHORITIES 


In a democratic society it is always better if the parties concerned 
can play a direct part in the establishment of the legal relation- 
ships between them. Indeed, industrial relations were long regarded 
as a private matter to be settled between employers and workers. 

However, when the individual contract based on the principle 
of freedom of decision was found to restrict social progress, industrial 
relationships had to be broadened to embrace whole groups, and the 
collective agreement came into being. 

As it became evident that industrial problems were of primary 
importance to the life of the nation, the State stepped in and institu- 
tionalised labour-management relations. 
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Labour matters are now settled by co-operation and consultation 
between employers, workers and the public authorities. 


Collective Agreements 


At present collective agreements in Tunisia are governed by 
the decree of 5 November 19491, which has replaced the decree 
of 4 August 1936, But, as nearly 75 collective agreements concluded 
while the decree of 1936 was in force are still valid, it will be useful 
to examine briefly the previous legislation before dealing with the 
new procedure. 

The decree of 4 August 1936 made the provisions of the French 
Labour Code (French Acts of 25 March and 25 June 1919) applic- 
able in Tunisia. It provided that the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations concerned might convene a joint committee to con- 
clude a collective agreement. Such agreements could apply only 
to industry and commerce and not to the liberal professions and 
agriculture. The joint committee comprised members of the most 
representative regional employers’ and workers’ organisations in 
the branches of industry or commerce concerned. The initiative 
in collective bargaining was therefore taken by the employers’ and 
workers’ organisations and it was their representatives who drew 
up the terms of the agreements. A collective agreement binding 
the parties and subsequent signatories thereto could, however, be 
extended by official order to all the occupations and regions within 
its field of application. Such an order could be issued only after the 
occupational organisations concerned had been invited to submit 
their points of view by an announcement of the proposed extension 
in the official gazette. 

Collective agreements initially made for a fixed term contained 
a clause providing for their prolongation by tacit consent, and in 
this way they became agreements of indeterminate duration. 
This explains why most of them are still in force at the present time. 

An agreement of indeterminate duration can be denounced 
by either party, and ceases to exist when one party has informed 
the other parties and the registrar in the area where the agreement 
was originally registered of its intention in this respect. 

Collective agreements are necessarily binding on the signatories. 
Moreover, when only one of the parties to an employment contract 
is bound by a collective agreement, the relationship arising from 
the contract is presumed to be determined by the provisions of the 
collective agreement, unless otherwise stipulated. 

The decree of 5 November 1949, replacing that of 4 August 1936, 
also restricts the conclusion of collective agreements to the fields of 


'L.S., 1949—Tun. 1. 
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industry and commerce. Unlike the former system, however, which 
went from the particular to the general, the new system goes from 
the general to the particular. Before a collective agreement can be 
signed, its territorial and occupational scope must be determined 
by an order issued by the Minister of Labour on the advice of a 
consultative committee on collective agreements. This committee 
comprises representatives of the employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions officially appointed from among those nominated by the 
groups concerned, as well as representatives of the various economic 
ministries. Once the order has been made, the most representative 
workers’ and employers’ organisations in the industrial or com- 
mercial branch concerned within the territory where the agreement 
is to be applied meet to draw up the terms of the agreement. 

If a dispute arises concerning the opening of collective bargaining 
or the provisions of the agreement, the Minister of Labour may 
intervene at the request of either party in order to effect a settle- 
ment. He may invite the parties to appoint an arbitrator and, if 
this does not lead to an agreement, he may, after consulting the 
committee on collective agreements, temporarily fix the conditions 
of work and remuneration in the branch of activity and the region 
concerned. If there is disagreement concerning the designation of 
the most representative employers’ and workers’ organisations, the 
Minister issues an order, under the same conditions as above, deter- 
mining which organisations in the industrial or commercial branch 
concerned for a given area are to conclude the collective agreement. 

The provisions of such a collective agreement are applicable 
to all employers and workers in the field of activity covered by 
the agreement, with effect from the date when it is approved by the 
Minister of Labour at the request of one of the parties. The Minister 
cannot refuse to approve the agreement unless the consultative 
committee gives valid reasons for such refusal ; if approval is with- 
held, the agreement cannot come into force even between the 
contracting parties. 

The order of approval is published in the official gazette ; but, 
if approval is withheld, the contracting parties are notified by the 
Minister of Labour. The latter may always, either on his own 
initiative or at the request of the employers’ or workers’ organisa- 
tions concerned, issue an order withdrawing his approval to a 
collective agreement if the special consultative committee on 
collective agreements presents convincing arguments why he should 
do so. Withdrawal of approval by an order published in the official 
gazette automatically annuls the agreement, which thereafter has 
no effect even between the contracting parties. 

It is obvious that the institutional nature of collective bargaining 
has been greatly strengthened by the decree of 5 November 
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1949. Collective agreements are now merely a method of paving 
the way for a government decision regulating general conditions 
of work in a given branch of activity. They are no longer agree- 
ments between private parties, but have become part of a ministerial 
order expressing the will of the executive. 

An approved collective agreement establishes the general 
framework within which relations between employers and workers 
in a given branch of activity can develop. It must compulsorily 
include a number of provisions concerning— 


(a) freedom of association and expression ; 

(b) the wages payable for the different occupational categories 
and the procedures for classifying workers in these categories ; 

(c) conditions of engagement and dismissal of workers, always 
providing, however, that these provisions cannot adversely influence 
freedom of association or of expression ; 

(d) periods of notice ; 

(e) rules for the functioning of a joint committee to deal with 
problems arising from the application of the agreement. 


A collective agreement may also include other provisions and 
particularly those concerning— 


(a) staff representatives ; 

(b) general conditions of payment by results ; 
(c) long service and merit bonuses ; 

(d) bonuses for dangerous and unhealthy work ; 
(e) travel allowances ; 

(f) holidays with pay. 


In addition to approved collective agreements establishing the 
framework of general conditions of work, the decree of 5 November 
1949 provides for the conclusion of works agreements. Agreements 
of this kind can normally only be concluded when an approved 
collective agreement is already in force for the undertaking or 
group of undertakings concerned. 

If no approved agreement exists, works agreements cannot be 
concluded without the official authorisation of the Minister of Labour. 

Works agreements are subordinated to the relevant approved 
general agreement, and cannot include provisions which are less 
favourable than those it stipulates. They deal, in particular, with 
the following matters : 


(a) conditions of engagement and dismissal ; 
(b) classification of special jobs within the undertaking con- 
cerned ; 
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(c) the allocation and method of calculation of individual or 
collective productivity bonuses. 


An agreement of this kind only comes into force on the day 
following that on which it is filed with the registrar of the justice 
of the peace at the place at which the agreement is to be applied. 

Under the decree of 24 June 1957, concerning the methods of 
application of the Franco-Tunisian Judicial Agreement of 9 March 
1957, justices of the peace have been replaced by cantonal justices. 
Registration is made by either of the parties, the costs being shared 
equally between them. 

Any non-signatory workers’ or employers’ organisation or 
employer may accede to a works agreement, with the approval 
of the contracting parties. The agreement takes effect in respect 
of the acceding party on the day following that on which accession 
and the consent of the original signatories are notified to the compe- 
tent registrar. 

The following parties are considered to be bound by a works 
agreement for its duration: 

(1) employers who have signed the agreement and those who 
have given them an individual authorisation to act by proxy on 
their behalf ; 

(2) employers and workers who, when the agreement is con- 
cluded, are members of a group which is a party to the agreement, 
provided that within eight full days from the date on which the 
agreement is registered they have not resigned from the group and 
notified the registrar of their resignation ; 

(3) persons who are members of a group which subsequently 
becomes a party to the agreement, providing that they have not 
resigned from the group under the conditions and within the time 
limits mentioned above, with effect from the date on which the 
group became a party to the agreement ; 

(4) persons who become members of a group which signs the 
agreement subsequent to its registration ; 

(5) employers who accede directly to the agreement although 
they are not members of one of the groups that has signed it. 


A collective agreement can be concluded for an unspecified or a 
limited period. If a fixed term is specified, this cannot be more than 
five years and, unless otherwise provided, an agreement which has 
expired remains in effect as though it were of unspecified duration. 
Unless otherwise provided, any of the parties to an agreement of 
unspecified duration may denounce the agreement. Denunciation 
takes effect one month after it has been notified to the other parties 
and to the competent registrar. 
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The decree of 5 November 1949, which came into force during 
a period of wage control, suspended until a date to be fixed sub- 
sequently by decree the right to determine wages and wage sup- 
plements by collective agreement. The right to insert clauses 
concerning occupational or individual classification of workers is 
similarly suspended. During this transitional period the wage 
orders issued on the recommendation of special local wage com- 
mittees must remain in force. Collective agreements have thus lost 
most of their interest for wage earners, who previously could hope 
to obtain wage increases by negotiation with the employers. It is 
therefore not surprising that no valid collective agreements have 
been concluded under the provisions of the decree of 5 November 
1949. 

Three agreements have, in fact, been concluded since the decree 
came into force, namely those signed by the Compagnie Tunisienne 
des Salines (Cotusal) on 1 June 1951, by the the Société des Ma- 
dragues and its personnel on 15 February 1956, and by the Péche- 
ries Mazria on 18 February 1959. But these agreements do not 
comply with the provisions of the decree of 1949 and have no 
legal force even between the contracting parties. At most they are 
gentlemen’s agreements which work only because of the goodwill 
of the parties. 

There is no doubt that the requirement that approved collective 
agreements should be concluded before works agreements can be 
negotiated and the suspension of free wage bargaining between 
employers and workers are the reasons for the general neglect of 
collective agreements. The trade unions nevertheless continue to 
hanker somewhat half-heartedly after the old system of collective 
bargaining. But it seems that collective agreements no longer 
have an important part to play in the development of labour law. 
Indeed, the latter is becoming more and more a creation of the 
State rather than the result of individual agreements, as was the 
case in the former system governed by the principles of civil law 
and in particular by the freedom of individual decision. 

Industrial relations now affect the general interests of the 
nation and it is only right that the public authorities should take 
the lead in determining the conditions of the workers. Nor do the 
workers lose by this, since the improvement of conditions of work 
and the provision of a higher standard of living for the working 
class have shifted from the purely social to the political plane. In 
Tunisia, as elsewhere, employers’ and workers’ organisations are 
in fact pressure groups capable of influencing the general policy 
of the State. 

The unions can effectively control industrial relations by 
bringing pressure to bear on the legislative and executive authori- 
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ties. There thus seems to be little reason to restore the practice 
of collective bargaining. 

At the same time as co-operation between employers and 
workers to determine conditions of work through collective bar- 
gaining has declined, other forms of co-operation have appeared 
that are better adapted to the new political and social climate. As 
a result, works committees and staff representatives are now found 
in most undertakings. 


Workers’ Representation in Undertakings 


A large number of collective agreements concluded while the 
decree of 4 August 1936 was in force provided for the election of 
delegates to represent the workers in dealings with the management. 

The decree of 5 November 1949 reaffirmed that collective 
agreements might include provisions concerning staff representa- 
tives. In addition, legislation covering specific categories of workers 
also made provision for them ; this is the case for employees of 
urban and suburban transport concessionaries (decree of 13 August 
1944), and for workers employed permanently by the State, local 
authorities and public undertakings (decree of 15 November 1956). 

The Act of 14 December 1960 concerning industrial relations 
in undertakings stipulated that the personnel should be represented 
in all economic activities. Works committees can be formed in 
undertakings that employ at least 50 workers, but they do not 
automatically come into being as soon as this number is reached. 
A joint committee under the chairmanship of the divisional labour 
inspector and comprising employer and worker representatives 
in fact decides when a works committee should be set up in each 
undertaking. Its proposals are then submitted to the public author- 
ities for approval. 

Works committees can even be set up in publicly owned indus- 
trial, commercial or agricultural undertakings, including those 
under state control or monopoly. 

Staff representatives must be appointed in all undertakings 
employing between 20 and 50 wage earners and in those with over 
50 in which no works committee has been set up. Members of works 
committees and staff representatives are elected from among wage 
earners who satisfy certain conditions of service and moral standing. 

In order to avoid dual representation in the same undertaking, 
the functions of members of works committees and staff representa- 
tives are similar. While these functions are social and economic 
in nature, both works committees and staff representatives also 
act as intermediaries between workers and the employer in the 
settlement of grievances of all kinds. 
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Works committees must be consulted on questions of internal 
organisation so that they can take part in the management and 
development of the undertaking. This provision is rich in possi- 
bilities because, by strengthening co-operation between capital and 
labour, it opens the way to a complete reorganisation of production 
and of the social structure of the country. 

The workers’ representatives also have an important part to 
play in production matters. The works committee examines 
suggestions made by the staff or management to increase production 
or raise the efficiency of the undertaking and recommends the 
adoption of the measures of which it approves. It encourages pro- 
ductivity by proposing financial rewards for the most deserving 
workers ; on the other hand, it can also recommend penalties for 
those who make no effort to maintain normal output. 

The works committee has an equally important role in the social 
field. It co-operates with management to improve general con- 
ditions of work, life and education of the staff, and takes part in 
the drafting of the works rules. It also ensures that the health and 
safety of the workers is satisfactorily safeguarded and may inform 
the management of its views in this connection. 

In addition, it assists in the administration of all internal social 
services provided for the workers and their families, irrespective 
of the way in which these services are financed and even if they 
were introduced entirely by the employer. 

Finally, the works committee examines all individual or col- 
lective grievances and all disputes that arise between the employer 
and his staff concerning the application of the laws, regulations, and 
agreements in force. In this way it acts as the first stage in the 
machinery for the settlement of individual or collective grievances 
between the employer and the workers. 

Staff representatives have similar functions to the works 
committees. They can suggest changes to improve organisation 
and increase output and they co-operate in the running of all the 
welfare facilities of the undertaking. They supervise application 
of laws and regulations concerning safety and health and can 
propose any measure they consider justifiable in the event of 
serious accident or occupational disease. At the same time, they 
represent their fellow workers in grievance proceedings before the 
employer. 

The legislation includes provisions to assist members of works 
committees and staff representatives in their tasks and to protect 
them against unjustified dismissal. They are allowed up to ten 
hours and five hours per month respectively in order to deal with 
matters within their competence and during this time they are 
paid at normal rates. 
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It should be noted that some collective agreements allow staff 
representatives more time for personnel matters. These more 
favourable provisions naturally prevail because they are acquired 
rights. 

A member of a works committee cannot be dismissed without 
reference to the committee. If the committee opposes dismissal, the 
employee can only be dismissed with the approval of the competent 
labour inspector. A staff representative can be dismissed only if 
the matter has been referred to the competent labour inspector and 
approved by him. 

If an employer fails to observe the above provisions, the dis- 
missal is considered to be unjustified and renders the employer 
liable to a claim for damages by the employee. If a member of a 
works committee or a staff representative has been guilty of serious 
misconduct, however, the employer may immediately suspend 
him pending approval under the procedures mentioned above. 

In order to ensure that members of works committees and staff 
representatives will not be interfered with in the exercise of their 
duties, the law provides penalties for any wilful breach of its 
provisions in respect of the free appointment of the workers’ 
representatives, the normal operation of a legally constituted works 
committee or the free exercise of the normal functions of a staff 
representative. 


* 
* 

The Tunisian legislation is clearly intended to promote close 
collaboration between the personnel and the management with the 
aim of improving the conditions of life of the workers and of 
stimulating production by making all those concerned fully aware 
of their responsibilities. 

This collaboration is made more effective by a system of con- 
sultation between representatives of the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations either among themselves or in conjunction with 
representatives of the public authorities. 


Consultations at the Level of the Undertaking and at the 
National Level 


Since workers and employers have a primordial interest in the 
economic and social welfare of the country, their organisations are 
consulted on all important economic and social problems. 

These consultations may be institutionalised and take place 
in official bodies constituted at the level of the undertaking or the 
national level and comprising representatives of both workers and 
employers as well as of the Government. 
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Alternatively they may be less formal in nature and be held in 
committees set up for a special purpose. In addition, employers’ 
and workers’ organisations may be invited to advise the Government 
on matters of particular interest to industry as a whole. 


Official Bodies. 


Various bodies comprising representatives of employers, workers 
and the State have been constituted from time to time to deal with 
labour matters. A number were set up during the French Protecto- 
rate and their membership was based on a political and adminis- 
trative system which has long since disappeared. 

This was the case for the Labour Board created by the decree 
of 8 September 1943, which was required to advise the Government 
on social matters submitted for its consideration and particularly 
those concerning labour legislation and organisation, employment 
and, generally speaking, all matters concerning wage earners in 
commerce, industry and the liberal professions ; this Board ceased 
to operate many years ago—long before the end of the Protectorate. 

The Tunisian Constitution of 1 June 1959 attached particular 
importance to national economic and social questions within the 
framework of the democratic system it established. The preamble 
refers to certain economic and social rights of particular significance 
today and article 58 provides for an Economic and Social Council 
to be set up by law. This Council was established under a legislative 
decree of 16 January 1961 ; it comprises 30 members—ten represent- 
ing the various categories of workers, 15 representing employers 
(five each from industry, commerce and agriculture) and five 
experts in the economic, social, scientific and cultural fields. It is 
free to take the initiative in examining and making comments and 
suggestions regarding any social or economic matter, and is there- 
fore perfectly competent to take up any aspect of labour-manage- 
ment relations. In addition, it may be called upon to advise the 
Government or the National Assembly on draft legislation con- 
cerning economic and social questions. In this way the representa- 
tives of employers’ and workers’ organisations can play a part in 
determining the conditions of the workers and labour-management 
relations. 

Apart from their role in this officially constituted para-govern- 
mental body, workers’ and employers’ representatives sit on a 
number of more specialised committees at the national level and 
at the level of the undertaking. 

A Central Wage Committee was set up by the decree of 4 
September 1943. This meets at the governmental level and includes 
a number of Ministers representing the various economic and social 
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fields, together with equal numbers of representatives of the employ- 
ers’ organisations and the trade unions. It advises the Government 
on matters of general wage policy and is consulted every time that 
a general wage increase is proposed. In addition, it may advise local 
wage revision committees, which were also set up by the same 
decree. These comprise the divisional labour inspector, who acts 
as chairman, a representative of the Ministry of Industry, four 
permanent representatives of the employers and four of the workers 
appointed by order of the Presidential Secretary of State on the 
basis of proposals submitted by the local trade union organisations 
in the area concerned, three employers’ and three workers’ repre- 
sentatives appointed by the chairman of the local committee on the 
basis of proposals submitted by the most representative employers’ 
and workers’ organisations in the branch of activity for which the 
wage increase is envisaged. 

The local wage revision committees draft the wage regulations 
for each occupation, either for the whole territory or for a given area, 
at the request of the local administrative authorities, an employer 
or a group of employers, or the employers’ or workers’ organisation 
concerned. 

Under a decree of 7 February 1948, there are two local wage 
revision committees, one at Tunis to cover the whole northern and 
central part of the country, and the other at Sfax for the southern 
part. These committees are in active operation and frequently 
play their part both in revising existing wage regulations and in 
framing wage regulations for occupations where there are none. 
At the present time there are nearly 150 sets of wage regulations 
in Tunisia, applicable in a very wide range of activities. 

Wages can thus not be fixed unless the workers and employers 
have come to agreement during negotiations in local wage com- 
mittees. The authorities have no power to amend an agreement 
reached in a committee unless they have previously consulted the 
Central Wage Committee. 

Occupational classification committees were set up by a decree 
of 22 October 1947 to supplement the activities of local wage 
revision committees. They meet at the headquarters of the wage 
committees and one is set up for each occupational group governed 
by separate wage regulations. Each comprises two employers’ and 
two workers’ representatives from the occupations concerned, 
appointed respectively by the most representative employers’ and 
workers’ organisation within the branch of activity for each area. 

These committees may request the assistance of the labour 
inspector. They may be consulted by the parties in dispute con- 
cerning the application of a wage agreement and they are also 
required to deal with certain difficulties of application such as— 
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(a) the classification of workers in accordance with the occupa- 
tional categories specified by the regulations ; 

(b) establishing job rates or piece rates on the basis of the 
statutory minimum wage ; 

(c) establishing the standards and conditions for occupational 
tests provided for by the regulations. 


The decisions of the committees are not appealable and are 
taken by a simple majority. The labour inspector has a casting- 
vote. 

The Supervisory Committee on Dismissals was set up by a 
decree of 14 November 1940. The wartime situation, and in parti- 
cular the difficulties arising from shortages of raw materials, 
justified the intervention of the public authorities to control 
unemployment and dismissals. Since unemployment is chronic in 
Tunisia’s present economic circumstances, the safeguards introduced 
by this decree have proved to be of lasting utility and have therefore 
been kept in operation. 

Dismissals committees are attached to the Labour Inspectorate, 
as necessary, in each large urban centre of the country and for 
every branch of industrial and commercial activity. 

They are presided over by the divisional labour inspector or an 
inspector appointed by him, and comprise one head of undertaking 
and one salaried employee or wage earner from the occupation 
concerned, respectively appointed by the most representative 
employers’ and workers’ organisation for the branch of industry 
and commerce within each area. 

Each committee studies the general situation in the branch of 
commerce or industry, the special conditions of the undertaking 
concerned and the possibilities of improving the employer’s situa- 
tion or directing his activities to some more suitable type of pro- 
duction. If necessary, it attempts to persuade the parties to reduce 
hours of work in order to avoid dismissals and it subsequently 
classifies the requests according to whether closure of the under- 
taking is found to be necessary or not. If dismissals appear 
inevitable, the committee suggests the amount of compensation 
which should be paid under the terms of the collective agreement or 
individual labour contracts, or in accordance with common practice. 

It helps the parties concerned to reach agreement on the amount 
of compensation, and its report is binding on them. If the parties 
fail to reach agreement, each of them reserves the right of appeal 
to the judicial tribunals. 

If a permanent employee has been dismissed or laid off without 
prior consultation with the committee, such action is considered 
to be unjustified and entitles the injured party to compensation. 
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These committees now exist on a large scale in Tunisia and are 
called upon whenever there is any question of reducing hours of 
work, when part of the workforce is to be laid off, or if it is proposed 
to close an undertaking. 

Under the difficult economic conditions of the country they 
keep a check on dismissals and lay-offs and act as intermediaries 
between the workers and management in order to safeguard 
job security. 

This co-operation between employers and workers helps both 
to realise that they are responsible for creating a social climate 
based on good relations and mutual understanding. 


Consultation. 


Apart from the part played by employers and workers in these 
official bodies, the public authorities also often consult them on 
important specific or general matters concerning labour by con- 
vening ad hoc meetings at the ministerial or regional level or for a 
given undertaking. 

Employers’ and workers’ organisations are now no longer just 
a social force but also a political one and it is therefore impossible 
to restrict them to purely occupational matters. Circumstances 
have led them to take part in the organisation of the country, and 
labour-management relations have thus become a matter to be 
settled between all the active forces of the nation. 

This is already true for the old industrialised countries but is 
even more so for those which have recently become independent. 
Trade unions took part in the struggle for freedom and they are 
now associated in government. 

Once national independence has become a fact, industrial 
organisations still have a job to do in expanding the economy and 
freeing the nation from poverty and want. They continue to lead 
the employers and workers and to associate them with the pro- 
gramme of the political party in power so as to increase the stand- 
ard of living of the population at large. Consequently it is not 
surprising that their officers are found in a great variety of res- 
ponsible positions, even at the highest levels. 

As the activities of employers and workers organisations are so 
closely interwoven with those of the party in power, the social 
relationships between the different sectors of the population that 
take part in the production process can be developed in a new 
spirit of national duty. 

Under these circumstances, problems of industrial relations can 
be dealt with more smoothly and quickly and it is unnecessary to 
set up long and excessively formal procedures. 
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THE SETTLEMENT OF LABOUR DISPUTES 


The methods used to settle labour disputes naturally depend 
upon whether the latter are individual or collective, but it is not 
always easy to decide which is the case, because an individual 
dispute can become a collective one if the whole body of workers 
decides to support a worker who has been penalised. 


Collective Disputes 


It is necessary to distinguish between disputes arising in agri- 
cultural and in non-agricultural occupations. 

Collective disputes in agriculture are governed by the decree of 
29 April 1937, as subsequently amended by the decree of 29 July 
1937. Both these decrees came into force during the Protectorate, 
and this explains why they refer to an administrative and judicial 
system that has now disappeared. They provide for compulsory 
conciliation and arbitration procedures to be applied prior to a 
strike or lockout. 

Any problems arising between employers and workers that 
might have led to an industrial dispute had to be submitted by 
one of the parties to the contréleur civil, or district governor, who 
then tried to negotiate a settlement. If the contréleur civil failed to 
arrange an agreed solution within four days, he informed the office 
of the justice of the peace or, if all the parties concerned were 
Tunisian nationals, the President of the District Court, who then 
dealt with the matter by direct arbitration. Disputes were thus 
settled through arbitration by a magistrate. 

When Tunisia became independent, the functions of the contré- 
leur civil passed to the District Governor in accordance with the 
provisions of the decree of 26 July 1956. The decree of 24 June 
1957 replaced the justices of the peace by judges of cantonal 
courts as part of the new judicial system set up in Tunisia. Can- 
tonal court judges have been appointed in large numbers in the 
various districts of Tunisia and even in the towns where there are 
lower courts previously known as district tribunals. Hence it 
is the cantonal court judges who are competent to arbitrate 
labour disputes in agriculture. 

In practice, since the new system came into force, disputes are 
settled through the intervention of the Governors and their repre- 
sentatives, assisted by the labour inspectors. The parties in dis- 
pute are required to appear before the Governor or his representa- 
tives and the matter is settled there and then. The second stage 
involving arbitration by a judge is then unnecessary. As the 
authority responsible for ensuring public order, the Governor must, 
in any case, deal with conflicts and maintain social order. 
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For industry, commerce and the liberal professions, the decree 
of 4 March 1937 introduced a compulsory conciliation and arbitra- 
tion procedure to be applied prior to a strike or lockout. This 
procedure is as follows : 

A joint conciliation committee is set up comprising members 
of the most representative employers’ and workers’ organisations 
for the undertakings concerned, or, if there are no such organisa- 
tions, the heads of these undertakings and the staff representatives. 
The committee, whose jurisdiction is of first instance, is assisted 
by the labour inspector. If it is unable to reconcile the parties, 
the dispute is brought before a higher conciliation committee, 
headed by the chief of the competent administrative authority 
and comprising an equal number of employers and workers nomi- 
nated by the most representative employers’ and workers’ organ- 
isations. 

If the higher committee is unable to settle the dispute within 
four days from the first hearing, the arbitration procedure is set in 
motion. In the event that the arbitrators appointed by the parties 
should fail to reach agreement, the public authorities appoint a 
referee who is required to announce his decision within three days. 
The arbitral decision, which has force of law, must be accompanied 
by a statement of reasons and no appeal is allowed. 

This conciliation and arbitration procedure was suspended 
during the Second World War by section 19 of the decree of 20 No- 
vember 1939. The suspension was extended by section 8 of the 
decree of 25 July 1946 concerning overtime remuneration. In 
practice, there is now no official procedure for dealing with collective 
industrial disputes in non-agricultural occupations, but the public 
authorities responsible for maintaining public order and industrial 
peace are competent to take any action to settle collective disputes. 
At regular intervals during such disputes the District Governors or 
their representatives, assisted by the labour inspectors, convene 
joint committees of employers’ and workers’ representatives. The 
Governors make every effort to reconcile the parties and whenever 
necessary propose a solution. A decision reached by common 
agreement is binding on the parties. 

The occupational groups fully realise their responsibilities and 
the part that they have to play in the national economy and they 
therefore willingly accept arbitration proposed by the public 
authorities. They thus prove that they are anxious to maintain 
and develop production during a transitional period of national 
unity which is essential if the battle against underdevelopment is 
to be won. 

Thus, although there is no statutory procedure for the settle- 
ment of collective disputes in non-agricultural occupations, agreed 
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procedures may, in fact, be applied to deal with disputes in certain 
sectors. Indeed, the decree of 4 March 1937 stipulated that the 
procedure it introduced should only be applied if the parties were 
not bound by collective agreements specifying that joint com- 
mittees should be appointed to settle industrial disputes, and 
most of the agreements concluded under the decree of 4 August 
1936 do, in fact, include provisions for the appointment of joint 
committees comprising representatives of the workers’ and employ- 
ers’ organisations which are parties to the agreement. These com- 
mittees are competent to settle not only collective disputes but 
also individual ones, and their intervention can be requested by 
either party. They can be set up at two levels, in which case the 
lower committee is a regional one and the higher a national one 
(as, for example, in the collective agreement for banks concluded 
on 19 July 1947). 

The joint committees act as conciliation bodies and can only 
issue an opinion. The parties concerned remain free to take their 
case to the courts, but direct application to the courts automatically 
excludes recourse to the conciliation procedures. 

The decree of 5 November 1949, which replaces that of 4 August 
1936, made it compulsory to include in a collective agreement 
provisions stipulating the appointment of a joint committee to 
deal with problems arising out of the application of the agreement. 
These may involve either collective or individual disputes ; but, 
in the latter case, the committees often act as an appeals board 
after the disciplinary board has announced its opinion. 

Individual Disputes 

Individual disputes may be dealt with administratively, but 
the parties are always entitled to take legal action. Disciplinary 
boards are often set up in undertakings either under the collective 
agreement or by virtue of works rules. These boards comprise 
equal numbers of representatives elected by the wage earners and 
the employer. The head of the undertaking is not obliged to follow 
the advice of the disciplinary board or of the joint committee, but 
he bears full responsibility if a wage earner subsequently appeals 
to the tribunals and obtains a decision that the sanction he has 
applied is abusive. 

Where procedures of this kind for the settlement of individual 
disputes do not exist, the parties concerned may request the assist- 
ance of the labour inspector. The latter, whois usually called in 
by the aggrieved worker, summons the employer and attempts 
to reconcile the parties. 

This task of conciliation is one of the most important under- 
taken by labour inspectors in Tunisia. It is, in fact, essential to 
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prevent employers from underpaying their workers and from 
imposing conditions of work that are less satisfactory than those 
provided for by the regulations, because there is a glut on the labour 
market and it is very easy to replace recalcitrant workers. 

Through the good offices of the labour inspector and, if necessary, 
of the District Governor or his representative, it is usually possible 
to bring employers to reason and to safeguard employment security 
while at the same time developing a spirit of mutual co-operation 
between employers and wage earners. In any event, the parties 
concerned often prefer administrative rather than legal action. 

Judicial decisions on questions of industrial relations are 
handed down by special tribunals known as conseils de prud’hommes. 
These were first set up by a decree of 19 January 1950 and were 
preceded by arbitration committees—joint bodies set up at two 
levels by the decree of 17 December 1936. 

The consetls de prud’hommes are at present governed by the 
Act of 4 November 1958, as amended by the Act of 27 July 1960. 
There are six of them in Tunisia, at Tunis, Bizerta, Sousse, Sfax, 
Gafsa and Mahdia. They are presided over by a lower court magis- 
trate and comprise an employers’ assessor and a workers’ assessor. 
These assessors are elected from the employers and workers domi- 
ciled within the area in which the conseil is competent to act. The 
conseil may be divided into sections, each of which then specialises 
in a given field of activity. 

The conseils de prud’hommes are competent to deal with all 
disputes arising out of the application of employment contracts in 
all sectors of economic activity. However, they are not competent 
to hear actions resulting from industrial accidents or matters con- 
cerning family allowances. The former are heard by ordinary 
courts of first instance. For cases involving family allowances a 
special judge has been appointed. Within these limitations, a conseil 
de prud’ hommes is competent to hear all disputes arising in under- 
takings within the area under its jurisdiction. If the workplace is 
outside an undertaking, the competent conseil is that for the place 
at which the employment contract was concluded. 

The decisions of the conseils de prud’hommes are not appealable 
when the action involves a claim not exceeding 100 dinars, i.e. the 
maximum sum that can be dealt with by cantonal judges as final 
instance. They only render a first decision in all cases where the sum 
involved exceeds this amount. An appeal against their decisions 
lies to the lower court to which they are attached by the decree 
setting them up. 

The law makes provision to ensure that litigants shall have 
easy access to the courts, to accelerate legal procedures and reduce 
costs as far as possible. 
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Legal action can be brought by the applicant, either orally or 
in writing. The parties and the witnesses are summoned to attend 
by a post-free registered letter sent by the secretary of the conseil 
de prud’ hommes. 

The parties may be assisted or represented in hearings by an 
attorney or by a wage earner or an employer engaged in the same 
occupation as themselves. In this event, it is sufficient for the repre- 
sentative chosen to present a special authority on ordinary paper. 

In addition, legal assistance may be provided under the same 
conditions as those applicable for the ordinary courts. 

The decree of 19 January 1950 provided that a separate attempt 
at conciliation by a special panel of the conseil de prud’hommes 
should precede the judgment. Practice has shown, however, that 
the conciliation procedure unnecessarily retards the hearing and 
seldom reaches a successful conclusion, and it has therefore been 
suppressed. 

On the other hand, the conseils de prud’hommes may not render 
their decision until they have tried all methods of conciliation, 
provided that these are applied during the normal hearings. Con- 
ciliation may be partial ; if the defendant recognises part of the 
complainant’s demands, an Act is drawn up signifying his agreement 
to this part. An extract of the Act signed by the President and the 
Secretary is equivalent to a judgment without appeal, irrespective 
of the amount involved. 

Further measures have been introduced in an effort to speed up 
the settlement of disputes by penalising assessors who fail to attend 
when they are required to do so. The latter have, in fact, only 
consultative status and the presiding magistrate is solely respon- 
sible for the decisions. 

The procedural documents, judgments and all executory docu- 
ments are not liable to registration fees or stamps. 

The costs of experts’ opinions is advanced by the Treasury when 
requested by the worker, the unsuccessful party being required to 
reimburse them to the Treasury. Execution of the judgment is 
ensured by the official notaries, who receive their fees on the basis 
of the amount recovered as a result of the judgment. In this way 
the workers lose nothing if the employer is insolvent. 

All the above facilities apply to any stage in the legal process, 
including final appeals. They also apply before the ordinary courts, 
which may be called upon to hear matters within the competence 
of the conseil de prud’hommes where no conseil exists. 


CONCLUSION 


Labour-management relations in Tunisia are highly, though 
not completely, institutionalised. Tunisian labour law is of fairly 
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recent creation and is, to a large extent, inspired by the legislation 
of more developed countries, and in particular by that of France. 
It is improving from day to day by seeking further inspiration in 
international labour law. Up to the present, Tunisia has ratified 
24 international labour Conventions, including the Right of Asso- 
ciation (Agriculture) Convention,1921, the Minimum Wage-Fixing 
Machinery Convention, 1928, the Labour Inspection Convention, 
1947, the Freedom of Association and Protection of the Right to 
Organise Convention, 1948, the Right to Organise and Collective 
Bargaining Convention, 1949, and the Minimum Wage Fixing 
Machinery (Agriculture) Convention, 1951, all of which mainly 
concern labour-management relations. 

This system of standards may sometimes seem to be too ad- 
vanced for the psychological development of the employers and 
workers concerned. Relations between employers and workers, in 
fact, differ according to whether the undertaking is large and has 
considerable economic power so that it can more easily support the 
financial charges involved in social progress, or whether it is a 
small production unit applying traditional methods of work. 

There are still “traditional corporations ” and small under- 
takings engaged in artisanal activities showing mediocre financial 
returns. These undertakings are often marginal, and labour-manage- 
ment relations in them continue to be influenced by a paternalistic 


attitude and insufficient capital which makes it difficult to apply 
advanced principles. 

This sector of the economy is a relic of the past and will pro- 
gressively be replaced by modern industrial methods and modern 
systems of production as the nation develops. 


REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 
The Active Population of the U.S.S.R. 


The following analysis of the active population in the U.S.S.R. is based 
on material published in a recent issue of the journal of the Central Statistical 
Administration of the U.S.S.R. In it the figures of the 1959 census are 
compared with those for 1939 in order to bring out some of the changes that 
have taken place in the last 20 years in the structure of the labour force. 


According to the 1959 census, the active population of the U.S.S.R. 
comprises 99,130,000 persons, representing 47.5 per cent. of the total 
population. At the previous census in 1939 this proportion was only 
46.2 per cent. Over the 20-year period the corresponding proportions 
for men and women rose respectively from 54.7 to 54.8 per cent. and 
from 38.4 to 41.5 per cent. 

Of the persons who do not form part of the active population, the 
majority is made up of dependants, 1.e. children, old people and able- 
bodied individuals employed at home on housework or the care of 
children ; they total 85,422,000 and account for 40.9 per cent. of the 
total population (see table I). 


TABLE I. POPULATION OF THE U.S.S.R. BY SOURCE 


OF LIVELIHOOD 


Category 

Persons in employment : 
32,280 15.5 

Independent farmers and _ handicraft 

Members of the armed forces. . . . . . 3,623 
. 99,130 47.5 
9,865 4.7 
holders . . 1,718 0.8 
Grand total... 208,827 100.0 


1 Including members of production co-operatives. * Members of the families of kolkhoz workers, 
salaried employees or wage earners who work on the personal plot of the breadwinner. * Children, old 
people and able-bodied persons engaged at home on housework or the care of child 

living mainly on their retirement pensions. * Persons whose source of livelihood is not saul by the 
above categories or was not stated at the time of the census. 


1 Vestnik Statistiki (Moscow), No. 12, 1960, pp. 2-21. 
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Persons engaged in seasonal work and a proportion of the pensioners 
who worked for part of the year only were reckoned as part of the active 
population. 

An analysis by economic sector and by sex is given in table II. It 
shows that women constitute a high proportion of the active population 
(48 per cent.). 


TABLE II. ANALYSIS OF EMPLOYMENT BY 
ECONOMIC SECTORS AND BY SEX? 


Material production : 
Industry, construction, trans- 
port and telecommunica- 


Agriculture 
Commerce, catering, distribu- 
tion of raw materials and 
finished products, etc. . . 
Non-material production (teach- 
ing, scientific research, 
health, public administra- 
tion and finance, housing 
services and social services) 14,453 
Armed forces 3,623 
Other and not classified. .. . 192 


All sectors . . . 99,130 100.0 


1 Not including those members of the families of kolkhoz workers or wage earners who work on the 
personal plot of land of the breadwinner. 


It is interesting to compare the percentages of the active population 
engaged in different sectors in 1939 with the figures produced by the 
1959 census (table III). This comparison brings out the erty cage of 

T 


industry, construction, transport and telecommunications (up from 30.1 
to 36.9 per cent.). The proportion engaged in “ non-material production ” 
(mainly education, health and research) rose from 10.1 to 14.6 per cent. 
On the other hand, mechanisation has led to a fall in the number em- 
ployed in farming. 

Of the 99,130,000 persons in the active population, 78,635,000 (or 
79.3 per cent.) are manual workers and 20,495,000 (or 20.7 per cent.) 
are white-collar workers (table IV) ; 54 per cent. of the non-manual jobs 
are filled by women. The percentage of women is particularly high in the 
medical profession (287,000 women doctors or 76 per cent.), and among 
engineers (268,000 women or 32 per cent.) and primary and middle 
school teachers (73 per cent.). 


Percentage 
Number .. Percentage composition by sex 
(thousands) population | 
Men Women 
38.8 46 54 
5.9 40 60 
14.6 36 64 
3.6 100 0 
0.2 70 30 
52 48 
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TABLE III. DISTRIBUTION OF THE EMPLOYED BY SECTOR, 
1939 AND 1959 


Percentage 
of active population 


1939 1959 


Material production : 85.6 81.6 
Industry, construction, transport and tele- 
communications 30.1 36.9 


Agriculture 50.1 38.8 
Commerce, catering, distribution of raw 
materials and finished products, etc. . 5.4 5.9 
Non-material production : 10.1 14.6 
Teaching, scientific research, health. . . 59 9.9 
Other services 4.2 4.7 


Armed forces and unclassified 4.3 3.8 
All sectors . . . 100.0 100.0 


TABLE IV. PROPORTION OF MANUAL AND NON-MANUAL WORKERS ! 
IN TOTAL ACTIVE POPULATION, BY SEX 


| 
Total active | ie 
population 


Nature of work 


Thousands — | Thousands 


Persons mainly 
engaged in 
manual work .| 78,635 79.3 | 42,085 81.7 | 36,550 76.8 


Persons engaged 


in non-manual 
work ... .| 20,495 20.7 9,440 18.3 | 11,055 23.2 


Total . . .| 99,130 | 100.0 | 51,525 | 100.0 | 47,605 | 100.0 


1 Members of the armed forces are classified ding to their pation before being called up. 


Finally, a comparison of the breakdown of the active population by 
type of employment in 1959 with the figures for 1939 shows the advance 
in production methods and equipment and the substantial increase in the 
number of skilled workers, technicians and engineers (table V). 


200 
| 
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TABLE V. OCCUPATIONAL STRUCTURE OF THE ACTIVE POPULATION, 
1939 AND 1959 


(Figures for the avea within the frontiers of the U.S.S.R at the date of the census) 


Thousands 1959 
Type of employment * with 1939 
(1939 = 100) 


Persons mainly employed in manual 
work : 
Prime movers, lifting machinery and 
conveyors 
Mining 
Operators of coal-cutting machines 
Metaliurgy 


Fitters, tool makers, etc. . 
Milling-machine operators 
Fitters and electrical fitters 
Chemicals 
Minerals 
Logging 
Woodworking 
Machine operators 
‘attern makers 


Clothing 

Leather 

Footwear 

Foodstuffs 

Construction 
Drivers of excavators 
Drivers of other machines 
Carpenters 
Plasterers 
Bricklayers 


Agriculture 33, 893.1 
Tractor drivers 857. 2,036.0 
353.3 269 
230.7 202 
Fish breeding and fisheries . . . . ‘ 127.6 69 
Railways 1,664.1 177 
Drivers of steam and diesel loco- 
motives 3 314.6 191 
Drivers of electric locomotives . } 78.4 974 
Shipping and inland waterways . k 244.3 152 
Engineers and stokers . 47.2 161 


1 The terms “ prime movers ”, “mining ”, metallurgy”, etc., used in this occupational breakdown, are 
intended to designate the occupations characteristic of the activities in question. 


585.5 1,721.0 294 
589.0 1,187.1 202 
9.2 29.1 318 
4,358.5 9,304.0 213 
Forgemen, foundry workers, etc. . 23.3 60.8 260 
109.9 445.6 405 
1,433.5 3,440.9 240 
65.2 194.7 298 
es 438.0 1,289.7 294 
209.5 394.9 188 
240.0 538.5 224 
808.6 751.0 93 
ee 989.9 1,406.8 142 
90.7 189.5 209 
488.7 778.4 159 
20.3 38.1 187 
163.1 212.0 130 
115.5 127.9 111 
ar 728.3 1,302.3 179 
196.2 145.2 74 
510.9 372.2 73 
692.8 815.4 118 
2,478.7 5,094.2 206 
er 9.0 124.0 1,400 
2.7 116.5 | 7,000 
1,273.5 2,092.0 164 
147.4 518.9 352 
176.1 723.5 411 
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TABLE V (cont.) 


1959 


with 1939 
(1939 = 100) 


Persons mainly employed in manual 
work (cont.) : 


Road and urban transport... . 3,395.1 
Drivers 3,174.2 
Tram, trolleybus and under- 

ground railway drivers .. . 37.4 

Other transport 2,721.9 

Postal services 242.9 

Public catering 783.6 

Communal services 5,024.9 
Caretakers and attendants . . . 2,030.3 
Cleaners, etc 1,732.9 

Ambulance men, hospital and créche 
attendants 894.9 

Storekeepers, weighers, checkers, 
deliverymen 904.7 

Other manual workers 2,462.1 


Persons employed in non-manual work : 


Executives of state administrative 
bodies and social organisations . 

Executives in industry, construc- 
tion, agriculture, transport and 
telecommunications 

Engineers and technicians 
Engineers ! 

Agronomists, animal breeders, vete- 
rinary surgeons and forestry ex- 


perts 
Agronomists and animal breeders 
Veterinary surgeons . 
Medical personnel 1,702.5 
Senior physicians and heads of 
medical institutions 44.0 
Physicians 337.9 
Teaching and scientific staffs . . . 2,835.6 
Scientists and university teachers 316.4 
Teachers in intermediate and 
primary schools 2,022.8 
Writers, journalists, etc 
Cultural workers 


Telecommunications 
Radio operators 
Telegraphists 
Telephonists 


1 Not including engineers in management. 


202 
Thousands | | 
Type of employment 

1939 | 1959 
424 
438 
187 
100 
134 
136 
110 
96 
114 
209 
125 
235 

445.2 3921 88 
757.0 955.2 126 
1,656.5 4,205.9 254 
247.3 834.3 337 
162 
158 
224 
251 
266 
276 
227 
183 
284 
168 
179 
162 
— 265.4 476.4 180 
105.3 175.3 166 
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TABLE V (concl.) 


Thousands 


Type of employment 


1959 
compared 
with 1939 
(1939 = 100) 


Persons employed in non-manual work 
(concl.) : 


Commercial and distribution work- 
ers (including managers) . 
Sales and related staffs : 

Planning staffs, book- cash- 
iers, inspectors, etc. ° 

Clerical employees 

Salaried staff in communal under- 
takings and services . 

Commercial agents and dispatchers 


2,268.2 
1,166.3 


3,501.9 
535.9 


277.1 
146.0 


203 
| 1939 | 1959 i | 
1,626.1 139 
715.0 | 163 
3,102.0 113 
489.4 | 110 
202.5 137 
| 176.4 83 | 
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United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation. 


The Changing Social Position of Women in Japan. By Takashi Koyama. 

Paris, 1961. 152 pp. $2; 10s. ; 7 NF. 

A report prepared at the request of the Department of Social Sciences 
of U.N.E.S.C.O. by a group of Japanese men and women under the leader- 
ship of Takashi Koyama and aimed at giving a general view of the changes 
which have taken place in the status of Japanese women during the past 
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ten years. The report includes a chapter on the economic and social position 
of working women and another on the position of women in the rural com- 
munity. The conclusion summarises the main factors hindering and favour- 
ing the improvement of women’s status. 


Manual of Educational Statistics. Paris, 1961. 241 pp. 10.50 NF. 


Council of Europe. 


European Co-operation in 1960. Report of the Secretary-General, 1961. 
Strasbourg, 1961. 262 pp. 


Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. 


The Flow of Financial Resources to Countries in Course of Economic Develop- 
ment, 1956-1959. Paris, 1961. 154 pp. 12s. 6d.; $2; 8 NF; 8 Swiss 
francs ; 6.80 marks. 


The Problem of Rising Prices. By William FELLNER, Milton GILBERT, 
Bent HaANsEN, Richard Kaun, Friedrich Lutz, Pieter de WoLFr. Paris, 
1961. 489 pp. 21s. ; $3.75; 15 NF; 15 Swiss francs ; 12.50 marks. 


Other Publications * 
General. 


Bayitcu, S. A. Latin America. A Bibliographical Guide to Economy, History, 
Law, Politics and Society. University of Miami School of Law, Inter- 
american Legal Studies, No. 6. Coral Gables, Florida, University of 
Miami Press, 1961. xv+335 pp. $12.50. 


Fistié, Pierre. Singapour et la Malaisie. Collection “ Que =>: n° 869. 
Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1960. 126 pp. 2 NF. 


TuHompson, Virginia, and ApLorr, Richard. The Emerging States of French 
Equatorial Africa, Stanford, Stanford University Press ; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1960. xii+595 pp. $8.75. 


ULLENDorRFF, Edward. The Ethiopians. An Introduction to Country and 
People. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1961. 
xiv+232 pp. 30s. 


UNION OF INTERNATIONAL Associations. Facilitation Problems of Inter- 
national Associations. The Legal, Fiscal and Administrative Facilities of 
International Non-governmental Organizations. An international and 
comparative law, organization and policy study. Brussels, 1960. 167 pp. 
160 Belgian francs ; $4.50; 22s. 6d. 


Social and Economic Questions. 


AGARWALA, S. N. (editor). India’s Population. Some Problems in Perspective 
Planning. Institute of Economic Growth, Proceedings of a Seminar. 
London, Asia Publishing House, 1960. xi+208 pp. 38s. 


Contains a report of the proceedings of a seminar held in Delhi in the 
spring of 1959 on “ Population Growth and India’s Economic Development ”, 
as well as the 15 papers presented dealing with the future growth of India’s 
population, employment aspects of population growth, population policy, 
and problems of demographic research in India. 

The preliminary 1961 census figures recently published indicate that 
India’s population has been increasing up to 1961 at a rate faster than any 

* Mention of a book without a note does not preclude publication of a note in a sub- 
sequent issue of the Review, 
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shown for the maximum projections presented in these papers. However, 
it is reported that in the sessions accompanying the presentation of papers 
on population projections, expert opinion in India had accepted a current 
growth rate of 2 per cent. per annum—or about the same as that implied 
by the recent census count. 

With regard to employment, one author, V. K. R. V. Rao, contends that 
in view of the large annual additions to India’s population “ agriculture has 
to continue to find employment for even more-—and many more at that— 
persons than it does at the moment”. He concludes that India’s agri- 
cultural policy should be employment-oriented and that it is not in the 
interests of the economy “ either to encourage capitalist farming or the use 
of agricultural machinery of a labour-saving character ”. 

Many of the contributors emphasised that demographic policy must be 
framed with reference to an all-inclusive social objective. Population plan- 
ning is seen as the core of economic and social planning. According to this 
view, the size and quality of the population and the level of its well-being 
must be an einai part of the nation’s demographic policy. The editor 


concludes that hope for India lies in controlling the growth of population. 


ARBEITSKAMMER DES SAARLANDES, KO6rperschaft des 6ffentlichen Rechts. 
Die Auswirkungen der Saarriickgliederung auf die wirtschaftliche, soziale und 
arbeitsvechtliche Lage der Arbeitnehmer. Saarbriicken, 1960. 50 pp. 


BLonpEL, Fernand. L’économie du sous-sol dans les pays sous-développés. 
Collection ‘“ Tiers Monde”. Problémes des pays sous-développés. 
Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1961. 91 pp. 4 NF. 


The author of this survey of mineral wealth in the underdeveloped 
countries has endeavoured throughout to remain firmly in contact with 
reality : there are statistical data and graphs on almost every page. The 
book consists of four parts. 

The first part defines the field of the mineral industry and emphasises 
the relatively slight proportion it represents in present over-all production, 
amounting to only 6 per cent. of total human activity. The author goes 
over the trends in this proportion, both in absolute terms, showing a ten- 
fold increase over the past 50 years alone, and in relative terms during 
recent centuries. He also shows what changes have been noted at the same 
time in the make-up of mineral output ; for instance gold was the principal 
commodity until 150 years ago, when it was ousted by coal; and it was only 
five or six years ago that petroleum came to occupy the first place. 

The second part of the book deals with the pattern of mineral consump- 
tion, describing both the various needs met by mineral production and the 
geographical breakdown of consumption (one-quarter of the world’s popu- 
lation consumes four-fifths of mineral production). It also describes the 
problems arising from such inequality in the international field. 

The characteristics of mineral production, as discussed in the third part, 
display almost as great an inequality in the geographical distribution of 

roduction. The major share in world production of all mineral commodities 
1s borne by a small number of large producing countries. The author examines 
the economic and technical reasons for this state of affairs. 

The fourth part considers the conflicts arising or likely to arise between 
industrially developed and underdeveloped countries with regard to the 
mineral industry. The causes of conflict are fairly wide, and stem either 
from psychological factors (such as the widespread illusion in the under- 
developed countries that the mining industry should raise the national 
standard of living very quickly), from technical factors (the fact that output 
of the most valuable mineral commodities is falling and that more must be 
demanded from the underdevelo countries), or from economic causes 
(mineral commodity prices depend entirely on the rich countries). However, 
the greatest conflict, and it is one that eludes any spontaneous long-term 
solution, is due to the great inequality in mineral consumption in the different 
parts of the world, with a particularly low level in the underdeveloped 
countries. 
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M. M. eonpocet uz06 pemameascmea 6 
yacmxHom npase. Moscow, HayK CCCP, 1960. 284 pp. 
9.70 roubles. 

Principal aspects of inventions in international private law, by M. M. 

Boguslavsky. 


Bop, M. 3. Bonpocet memodoaoeuu naaxosoz0 HapodHoeo xo3zalicmea 
CCCP. Moscow, HaykK CCCP. 1960. 351 pp. 
12.70 roubles. 


Methodology of the planned balance of the national economy of the 
U.S.S.R., by M. Z. Bor. 


Borpaz, Robert. La nouvelle économie soviétique (1953-1960). Paris, 
Bernard Grasset, 1960. 286 pp. 12 NF. 


Bovuju, André. La protection des inventions aux Etats-Unis. Le brevet améri- 
cain. Paris, Editions Eyrolles, 1961. 209 pp. 


BritIsH PrRopuctTivity COUNCIL. aoe the Job to the Worker. Papers of 
the Seminar on Ergonomics. Edi by K. F.H. Murrett. London, 
1960. 103 pp. 


Burcess, Ernest W. (editor). Aging in Western Societies. Chicago, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1960. 492 pp. $7.50. 


Catatrava, Tedfilo G. Lucha en paz. Madrid, Artes Graficas Ibarra, 1960. 
280 pp. 40 pesetas. 


CoMITE DE COORDINATION SCIENTIFIQUE DU SAHARA. Journées d'information 
médico-sociales sahariennes, Maison de l’U.N.E.S.C.O., 9-11 avril 1959. 
Organisées par le Centre d'études et d’informations des problémes 


humains dans les zones arides, la Société frangaise de médecine préventive 
et sociale, sous l’égide de l'Union européenne de médecine sociale, Paris, 
Arts et métiers graphiques, 1960. 246 pp. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, United States. Inventories in the Textile Cycle. 
Washington, 1961. viii+67 pp. 45 cents. 


La femme au travail. Special number of the monthly review Esprit, 
29me année, n° 295. Paris, 1961. 303 pp. 6.20 NF; abroad: 6.55 NF. 
The May 1961 number of Esprit is given over to women at work. It 

contains a series of special articles by outstanding men and women from 

different walks of life on all the main aspects of the problems involved in 
women’s work at home and outside the home in the present-day world. 

It also contains a summary of the views expressed in response to an inquiry 

conducted among directly interested circles, including the women’s organ- 

isations and the trade unions. The whole issue gives a vivid picture of the 
present situation and preoccupations in France and also contains a number 
of suggestions which, while not novel, are thoughtful and interesting. 

The first part of the issue covers the evolution of women’s employment 
and the factors which have influenced this evolution, myths and realities 
concerning women’s employment and their implications for the women 
and their families, and the evolution of women’s employment in the U.S.S.R. 

—noting the current tendencies towards something of a rapprochement of 

Soviet and western concepts of the role of women in society, arising primarily 

out of the marked improvement in living conditions in the Soviet Union. 
The second part concentrates on biological data—the different phases 

of a woman’s life and the implications for work and motherhood, the in- 
creasing life expectancy of women today and its implications (particularly 
for the vocational training of girls), and the new pattern of work after 
motherhood (after 40), which is providing new opportunities for women in 
the vocational world. 
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The third part poses the social contradictions surrounding women’s 
role and women’s work and shows the inconsistencies in social attitudes and 
their effects on the steps taken to integrate women in the world of work 
and to ease their double burden of home and work responsibilities. 

The last part throws into relief the ambiguity persisting in women’s 
own attitudes towards their role in society and towards work, particularly 
work outside the home. 

The studies and analyses bring out the central fact that, as one of the 
contributors put it, “ women’s work raises special problems because it 
creates a conflict of demands which starts and ends with maternity ”. 
A great deal of emphasis is placed on widening the concept of maternity— 
too often limited to the period immediately preceding and following child- 
birth—into a broader and more positive concept of motherhood and on 
taking the necessary economic and social measures to translate this latter 
concept into a practical reality. Stress is also laid on the crucial importance 
of more adequate and more realistically oriented education and training 
for women and the particular significance of this in relation to the work 
patterns of women who marry young, leave the employment market after 
the birth of a child and return to employment when their children have 
reached a reasonable age, having then still before them a period of some 
25 to 30 years of working life. The studies also underline the need to think 
in terms of facts rather than of slogans—to start from the facts and to 
find practical solutions consistent with them. This is, indeed, the only 
way to combat the emotional overtones which always tend to creep into 
any discussion of women at work and to muddle the measures taken to 
help them to exercise their free choice in the matter of employment and 
fulfil their responsibilities in all fields. 

The situation in France is not unique. The main problems are shared 
by women in most of the developed countries, each of which has gone a 
greater or smaller distance towards their solution. It is always striking, 
however, to see how much more needs to be done, how far social action 
has lagged behind the needs, how difficult is the life of women who are 
obliged to combine home and work responsibilities or who choose to do so, 
how little has been done to lift the heavy burdens from their shoulders, 
and how important it is, from the standpoint of the children and the family, 
to meet the needs of women in the new social context in which they are 
placed today. 


Form, William H., and MILLER, Delbert C. Industry, Labor and Community. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1960. xi+739 pp. 


GancuLt. H. C. Industrial Productivity and Motivation. A Psychological 
Analysis. Bombay, Calcutta, New Delhi, Madras, London, New York, 
Asia Publishing House, 1961. xi+92 pp. 4 rupees. 


Guaussy, A. Ghanie. Die Rolle des Energiesektors in der Entwicklungspolitik. 
Cologne and Opladen, Westdeutscher Verlag, 1960. 212 pp. 21.50 marks. 


Governor's Conference on Automation held at Hotel Otesaga, Cooperstown, 
New York, June 1-3, 1960. Pvroceedings. New York, Governor of the 
State of New York, 1960. 144 pp. 


Hickman, Bert G. Growth and Stability of the Postwar Economy. Washing- 
ton, The Brookings Institution, 1960. xviii+426 pp. $6. 


INSTITUT DE SCIENCE ECONOMIQUE APPLIQUEE. L’Islam, l'économie et la 
technique. Cahiers de 1’1.S.E.A., n° 106, oct. 1960 (série V, n° 2), 
publication mensuelle. Paris, 1961. 212 pp. 

This is the first of a series to be published by the Institute of Applied 
Economics (I.S.E.A.) on the problems of Islam in relation to modern eco- 
nomic and technical developments. It contains contributions by six experts 
who have a thorough first-hand knowledge of Moslem life. The first four 
articles are by sociologists who are also experts on Islam. They deal respec- 
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tively with the prospects opened up by the recent claims for an Afro-Asian 
common market (A. Abel), the current attitude of the Moslem world towards 
technical progress (P. Rondot), the economic and social aspect of theories 
of alms in Moslem law (R. Arnaldez) and the basis of the traditional economy 
of the Berber-speaking peoples in Algeria (J. Servier). The last two articles 
are by writers who are first and foremost economists. One of them deals 
with the attitude of Islam towards development problems (G. Destanne de 
Bernis) and the other with the true economic role of the Moslem world 
(A. Austruy). 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, Office of Industrial Re- 
sources, Technical Aids Branch. A Basic Course in Work Study. 
Training Manual No. 106. Washington, 1960. xi+220 pp. 


— Selected References on Industrial Development. Washington, 1961. 
iii+ 140 pp. 


Lepsius, M. Rainer. Strukturen und Wandlungen im Industriebetrieb. 
Industriesoziologische Forschung in Deutschland. Herausgegeben vom 
Rationalisierungskuratorium der deutschen Wirtschaft (RKW). Munich, 
Carl Hanser Verlag, 1960. 77 pp. 


MUNDEL, Marvin E. Motion and Time Study. Principles and Practice. 
Third edition. London, Prentice-Hall International, 1960. xi+690 pp. 
63s. 


Peacock, Alan T., Turvey, Ralph, Sto_per, Wolfgang F., and 
Hans. International Economic Papers, No. 10. Translations prepared 
for the International Economic Association. London, Macmillan & 
Company Limited ; New York, The Macmillan Company, 1960. 193 pp. 


PrerreE, André. Les femmes en Union soviétique. Leur réle dans la vie natio- 
nale, Préface de Bernard FEéron. Institut catholique de Paris, Institut 
d’études sociales, Bibliothéque de la recherche sociale. Paris, Spes, 1960. 
314 pp. 12.75 NF. 


An account of the evolution of the status of women in the political, 
economic, social and cultural fields and of their present position in the 
various domains in the Soviet Union. The author concludes by emphasising 
the present trend of policy in the U.S.S.R. towards according greater social 
protection and granting greater social privilege to women workers, par- 
ticularly those with family responsibilities, hence giving to woman in the 
Soviet society “ the special status she deserves and has been granted in all 
civilised countries ”. 


B. M1. Pacnpedeaenue doxoda CCCP. Moscow, 
CousKru3, 1960. 246 pp. 0.62 rouble. 


Distribution of the national income in the U.S.S.R., by B. P. Plyshevsky. 


Rens, Jef. Das Sozialprogramm der Vereinten Nationen fiir die Entwicklungs- 
lénder. Vortragsveranstaltung der Gesellschaft fiir sozialen Fortschritt 
e.V. am 9. Mai 1960 in Bad Godesberg (Sonderdruck). Berlin, Duncker 
& Humblot, 1960. 12 pp. 


REPUBLICA DE VENEZUELA. Hacia la independencia econdmica de Venezuela. 
Ley de veforma agraria, Caracas, Imprenta Nacional, 1960. 111 pp. 


SaLwa, Zbiegniew. Socjalistyczma dyscyplina pracy. Warsaw, Pahstwowe 
wydawnictwo naukowe, 1961. 246 pp. 28 zlotys. 


SEMAINES SOCIALES DE FRANCE. Socialisation et personne humaine. 47™® ses- 
sion des semaines sociales de France, Grenoble, 1960. Compte rendu in 
extenso, Lyons, Chronique sociale de France, 1960. 434 pp. 16.50 NF. 
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SociETE ROYALE D’ECONOMIE POLITIQUE DE BELGIQUE. L’originalité de 
Vapport européen au progrés économique et social des pays en voie de 
développement. Colloque du 21 mai 1960. Bibliothéque de la Société, 
n° 6. Brussels, Editions de la Librairie encyclopédique, 1961. 220 pp. 
220 Belgian francs. 


The Soviet Seven Year Plan. A Study of Economic Progress and Potential 
in the U.S.S.R. Introduction by Alec Nove. London, Phoenix House, 
1960. 126 pp. 10s. 6d. 


Spates, Thomas G. Human Values Where People Work. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1960. x+246 pp. $4.50. 


StaFL, Adolf. Ochrana tviirci cinnosti technikii. Prague, Statni naklada- 
telstvi technické literatury, 1960. 195 pp. 14.80 crowns. 


STEENBERGEN, Th.-J. De invloed van de automatisering op het bedrijf. Een 
studie aan de hand van gegevens omtrent de automatisering in amerikaanse 
bedrijven. Summary in English, Leiden, H. E. Stenfert Kroese N.V., 
1960. x+173 pp. 


STULMAN, Julius. World Economic Development. A tips for Utilization 
of Full Capacity Production. Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1961. 


16 pp. 


Creymunun, C. Ovepxu akonomuyeckoli ucmopuu Poccuu. Moscow, 
CTBO 1960. 548 pp. 19.60 roubles. 


Essays on the economic history of Russia, by S. G. Strumilin. 


Tatyp, C.K., Maccapsirun, ®. C., and WWepemer, A. JJ. Anaau3 
denmeabHocmu Npednpuamud. Moscow, 
MockoscKoro yHusepcuteta, 1960. 187 pp. 0.40 rouble. 


An analysis of economic activity in socialist industrial undertakings, by 
S. K. Tatur, F. S. Massarygin and A. D. Sheremet. 


Titmuss, Richard M., and AsBet-SmitH, Brian, assisted by Tony LyNgs. 
Social Policy and Population Growth in Mauritius. Report to the Gover- 
nor of Mauritius. London, Methuen & Co., 1961. xviii+308 pp. 15s. 


This report was prepared as a result of the request of the previous 
Governor of Mauritius for advice “ as to the provisions to be made for social 
security, bearing in mind the resources of the territory and the needs of its 
people”. On the suggestion of Professor Titmuss, to whom the original 
request was addressed, the terms of reference were extended to include 
consideration of the whole field of social security, health and welfare, and 
the services of the co-author and assistant were obtained. 

In examining the relationship between various social and economic 
factors and the need for and possibilities of social security measures, the 
authors of the report emphasise the growing pressure of population on the 
economic and social life of Mauritius. With an area of 720 square miles, the 
island supports over 600,000 persons, and at the present time its population 
is one of the most rapidly growing in the world, a fact which may be attri- 
buted largely to the condones of malaria in recent years. It is predicted 
that if the present trend of a high birth rate and gradually declining mortality 
continues the population will approach 3 million by the end of the century. 
Overpopulation has already created widespread unemployment and there is 
great poverty among the many large families in the island. Professor 
Titmuss and Dr. Abel-Smith consider that the establishment of a nation-wide 
family planning service and the creation by the Government of a reasonably 
high level of employment are pew pen to any plan to improve the 
existing social security and health and welfare services. The report contains 
detailed suggestions for the establishment of family planning services and, 
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as regards the creation of extended employment opportunities, it refers to 
the recommendations of the recent Meade re 

The proposals put forward are intended to rovide a basis for a healthier 
and more secure family life, an objective which the authors feel can be 
obtained only by linking social security and health and welfare services to 
a campaign for family planning. They suggest that the national health 
services should be improved and should include services providing birth 
control guidance and facilities. Although the birth control services should 
be freely available, no one should be compelled to take advantage of them. 
Every effort should be made to popularise the three-child family among all 
classes of the population. The conditions for entitlement to the pro 
non-contributory family benefits, marriage grants, maternity benefits and 
income-tax relief in respect of children are designed to provide incentives 
towards this objective. For example it is suggested that family allowances 
should be paid to all families with three dependent children under 14, that 
there should be no payment where there are fewer than three dependent 
children and no increase in the family benefit if there are more than three. 
It is also suggested that at some future date the Government might consider 
the possibility of introducing “ small-family ” benefits to give some recom- 
pense in their old age to those who have limited the size of their family to a 
maximum of three children. In the second phase of the es mong programme 
to promote healthier family life, social insurance coverin ument 
injury, sickness and unemployment should be introduced an walle 
ance reformed. The report contains detailed proposals as to the measures 
to be taken. It suggests that at a still later stage the existing non-con- 
tributory ions might be by contributory wage-related 
pensions. e proposed family planning programme would require a sub- 
stantial expansion of the existing health services and it is pro that to 
meet the considerable cost involved the Government should approach a 
consortium of foundations abroad for aid, covering a period of at least 
ten years, in a project which would demonstrate in Mauritius “ that an 
alliance of social, economic and family planning can resolve the problems of 
population growth ”. 

The authors realise that the policy of family planning which they suggest 
challenges the attitudes and beliefs of sections of the population. ey 
explain that they put forward their be sere nevertheless, on the grounds 
“that every man and woman should have the dignity of freedom to make 
decisions for themselves in obedience to their consciences ; a doctrine of 
society in which men and nations are bound to care for one ‘another and to 
help one another to alleviate the = suffering, and avert the threatened 
cataclysm of overpopulation”. The problem of overpopulation can, they 
maintain, be dealt with effectively ty by a combination of economic, social 
and family policies for the enlargement of welfare and the growth of freedom 
irrespective of colour, race or creed, and they plead that their report should 
be accepted or re ype as a whole, that the proposals which they have made 
should stand or fall together. 


VaizEy, John. The jem | Industry, 1886-1951. An Economic Study. 
for the Economic Resea Council. Foreword by P. Sargant FLORENCE, 
London, Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 1960. xxiv+173 pp. 30s. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


CUTHBERT, Norman H. The Lace Makers’ Society. A Study of Trade Union- 
ism in the British Lace Industry, 1760-1960. London, A amated 
Society of Operative Lace Makers and Auxiliary Workers, 1960. xiii+ 
293 pp. 35s. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first — with the period 

1760-1914, when the lace industry was expanding, and the second with 


1 The Economic and Social Structure of Mauritius, Report to the Governor of Mau- 
ritius, by J. E. Meape and others (London, Methuen & Co., 1961). 
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the period 1914-1960, when the industry, having expanded for almost a 
century and a half, was facing large-scale contraction. The development 
of trade unionism is traced against the background of the economic changes 
which took place in the industry during these two periods, 

In addition to the history of trade unionism, and the problems of internal 
administration and finances of trade unions, the book also deals with such 
related matters as the development of collective bargaining, strikes and 
lockouts, conciliation and arbitration, wages, hours, and shop practices, and 
joint consultation and productivity. 

The general reader will be more particularly interested in the experience 
in the lace industry which is of significance to other industries. The author 
claims that just as the early history of the lace industry was an epitome of 
the early history of the Industrial Revolution, so, despite its own unique 
characteristics, the period 1914-1960 in the industry’s development 
typifies many problems faced by some other industries. The lace industry 
had at first benefited from getting away to an early start in the Industrial 
Revolution, and had then suffered a technical advance slowed almost to a 
standstill. It has experienced the whole range of arbitration, conciliation, 
and negotiation machinery over a long period ; according to the author 
this experience may be viewed as a microcosm of the development of British 
industrial relations machinery as a whole. The absence of formal works 
consultation committees because of the predominance of the small business 
unit, and the need to pay attention to the human implications of the intro- 
duction of work study methods are some other features of the experience of 
the British lace industry which are worth noting. 


DEPARTMENT OF LaBor, Bureau of Labor Standards, United States. State 
Labor Relations Acts. Washington, 1961. v+39 pp. 20 cents. 


FREIER DEUTSCHER GEWERKSCHAFTSBUND. Handbuch fiir den Arbeits- 
schutz. Berlin (East), Verlag Tribiine, 1961. 1,056 pp. 


GRADILONE, Alfredo. Storia del sindacalismo. IV: Stati Uniti. Milan, A. 
Giuffré, 1960. xii+510 pp. 2,500 liras. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF FREE TRADE Unions. The Danish 
Trade Union Movement. By Albert Kocix. I.C.F.T.U. Monographs 
No. 5. A new and slightly revised edition of the original German, best 
published in 1959 and translated by Edward Fitzgerald. Brussels, 1961. 


120 pp. 


JIEBuAHT, ®. M. Hopmamuenoie akmot pezyaupyioujue mpyd pabouux u 
Leningrad, yHuBepcuTeta, 1960. 134 pp. 
0.55 rouble. 

This work by F. M. Leviant contains a general analysis of the different 
types of legislative measures governing employment relations and conditions 
in the Soviet Union, which vary considerably in their nature, content and 
scope: Acts, decrees, government decisions, Ministerial orders and rules 
laid down by the Council of State on questions of employment and wages, by 
the re tac f economic councils or by the regional and local soviets. The 
—* yed by court decisions in the evolution of labour law is also dis- 
cu . The second part of the work is devoted to the standard-setting 
activities of the trade unions—on the one hand by means of regulations 
issued on matters concerning which they have assumed direct responsibility 
since the abolition in 1933 of the People’s Commissariat for Labour, and on 
the other hand through collective agreements with undertakings or other 
methods of consultation, collaboration, suggestions as to legislation, etc. 
In conclusion, the author states the fundamental principles on which, in 
his opinion, the work now being carried out with a view to the preparation 
of a new Soviet labour code should be based. 


Liaisons sociales. Les comités d’entreprise, n° 424, mars 1961. Législation, 
réglementation, jurisprudence. Analyse juridique de tous les textes. 
Paris, 1961. 112 pp. 6 NF. 
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MEYERS, Frederic. European Coal Mining Unions : Structure and Function. 
Institute of Industrial Relations, Monograph Series No. 7. Los Angeles, 
University of California, Institute of Industrial Relations, 1961. 161 pp. 
$2.75. 


Mrronczvuk, Albin. Uprawnienia rad zakladowych. Wedlug stanu prawnego 
na dzien 15 wrzesnia 1960 r. Warsaw, Wydawnictwo Zviazkowe. 1960. 
110 pp. 10 zlotys. 

This short study gives a systematic and detailed account of the statutory 

rovisions introduced in Poland up to 15 September 1960 to define the 
unctions and activities of works councils (the lowest-level trade union 
bodies). The author reviews the various aspects of legislation relating to 
conditions and protection of employment (dismissal, hours of work and 
leave, protection of women and young workers, labour inspection, etc.), and 
discusses the subjects on which works councils should be consulted, have a 
say in decisions or act as administrators. He goes on to speak of economic 
activities (organisation of production, management of their own affairs by 
the workers, Socialist emulation, technical progress) and the various welfare 
services within undertakings. He defines the personal prerogatives of 
members of works councils and their responsibility in the event of violation 
of the regulations in force. 


REGISTRY OF FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, Great Britain. Guide to the Trade Union 
Acts. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1960. v+42 pp. 3s. 


SPYROPOULOS, Ca. L’administration des ceuvres sociales par les comités 
d'entreprise. Préface by André Rovast. Paris, Librairie générale de droit 
et de ———, R. Pichon et R. Durand-Auzias, 1961. iii+149 pp. 
16.70 NF. 

One of the most important functions of works committees in France 

(set up in 1945 as bodies representing the workers but presided over by the 


head of the undertaking) is the open to administer welfare schemes in the 


undertaking and the funds which must be allocated to them by the under- 
taking for the welfare of members of the staff and their families. The author 
draws on the relevant statutory provisions and a wealth of documentation 
to illustrate in broad terms the legislative measures and policy evolved 
during the ag 15 years. In so doing he succeeds in giving a true-to-life 
picture of the practice followed in French undertakings and the problems 
arising in connection with an important aspect of the status of workers to 
which—as Professor A. Rouast says in his preface—writers on legal subjects 
seem to have paid too little attention. 

Examining the legal — of the funds administered by the works 
committees, the author shares the opinion of Paul Durand in recognising 
that the committees have a positive right in this respect. This right is of 
course restricted by its purpose—the welfare use to which the funds in 
question are to be put—but within these limits the works committees should 
enjoy full administrative autonomy. 

After describing in detail the ways in which works committees participate 
in the administration of the different kinds of welfare schemes and services 
in an undertaking and methods of financing such schemes, particularly as 
regards the compulsory contribution of the employer, the author tackles 
the problem which occupies the central place in his thoughts : that of super- 
vision of the operations of the works committee. He examines the rights of 
supervision of the administrative and judicial authorities, those of the 
employer, the trade unions and individual members of the staff, and the 
problems involved in the protection of minorities and the diversion of welfare 
schemes from their primary purpose for trade union or political ends. 
Having exposed the gaps in current legislation he makes a series of sugges- 
tions as to reforms in the law which in his view are particularly urgent. 

Such reforms, however, “ cannot suffice to solve all problems”. “ The 
life of an institution,” he concludes, in fact, “is rather a question of men 
than one of enactments and laws. Not the law alone, but above all the 
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outlook of those who apply it must be changed. ... So it is towards the 
creation of a spirit of mutual co-operation within the undertaking that our 
efforts must especially be ‘i 


Labour Law. 


Bennatl, A., and GiamBattistA, E. di. J] nuovo statuto e la carriera degli 
impiegati civili dello Stato. Legislazione, giurisprudenza, commento. 
Seconda edizione completamente rielaborata. Naples, Casa editrice 
dott. Eugenio Jovene, 1960. xlvi+618 pp. 4,800 liras. 


Ceskoslovenské pracouni prévo. Second revised edition. Prague, Orbis, 1960. 
519 pp. 
Czechoslovak labour law. Prepared by an authors’ collective of the Law 
Institute of the Czechoslovak Academy of Science under the direction of 
Dr. J. Chysky, J. Hromada and K. Witz. 


Dempsey, J. R. The Operation of the Right-to-Work Laws. A comparison 
between what the state legislatures say about the meaning of the laws 
and how state court judges have applied these laws. Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, The Marquette University Press, 1961. 136 pp. $6.50. 


EMPLOYERS’ FEDERATION OF INDIA. Who Is an “ Employee” ? An Analysis 
of the Term as Defined in the Legislation of Various Countries. Bombay, 
1960. 28 pp. 


GIVERT, Jacques. Législation sociale et hygiéne des imprimeries de labeur. 
Mémento. Paris, Institut national des industries et arts graphiques, 1961. 
63 pp. Roneoed. 


Gros, Paul. Handwérterbuch des Arbeitsrechts fiir die tagliche Praxis. 
Schriftenreihe zum Arbeitsrechts, herausgegeben von Professor Friedrich 
S1Tz_ER. Zweite, neubearbeitete Auflage. Stuttgart, Forekel-Verlag, 1960. 
340 pp. 


Taytor, Albion Guilford. Labor and the Supreme Court. Second edition. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, Braun-Brumfield, 1961. ix+205 pp. $2.50. 


Management. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. Simulation and Gaming: A Sym- 
posium. New York, 1961. 135 pp. $3.75. 


Batpamus, W. Efficiency and Effort. An Analysis of Industrial Administra- 
tion. London, Tavistock Publications, 1961. viii+139 pp. 18s. 


CENTRE D’ETUDES DES PROBLEMES INDUSTRIELS. Les cadres de l’entreprise. 

Lille, Editions “ Pilote ”, 1960. 180 pp. 

A symposium of articles on the status and training of management 
personnel in industry. Particular emphasis is placed on lower and middle 
management _- The articles were all originally published in the 

issue 


December 19 f Chefs d'entreprise (Lille, France). 

The various authors treat, in turn, the fundamental principles of efficient 
management in industrial undertakings ; questions of loyalty and of freedom 
in the industrial organisation ; policies with regard to the recruitment, 
promotion and basic and further training of management staff ; management 
and the human structure of the undertaking ; the particular problems of 
the supervisory grades ; human aspects of the behaviour of management 
staff ; and the delegation of responsibility. The collection is completed by 
a report on an inquiry conte anit in the textile industry at Roubaix- 
Tourcoing and in the metallurgical industry in the Lille area. 
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JunckerstTorFrF, Henry K. Modern Management of Enterprises. The Hague, 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1960. vi+81 pp. 


Row.anp, Virgil K. Managerial Performance Standards. An A.M.A. 
Handbook. New York, American Management Association, 1960. 
192 pp. $5.25. 


Simon, Herbert A. The New Science of Management Decision. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1960. xii+50 pp. 


Manpower. 


Hersst, K. W., and WEBER, R. Beschdftigung auslandischer Arbeitshrafte. 
Was der Arbeitgeber bei Anwerbung, Vermittlung, Einstellung und 
Beschaftigung auslandischer Arbeitskrafte beachten sollte. Cologne, 
Bundesvereinigung der Deutschen Arbeitgeberverbande, 1961. 104 pp. 
Written for the benefit of German employers, this publication brings out 

clearly the main aspects of recruitment, placement and employment of 

foreign workers in the Federal Republic of Germany. 

It gives detailed information on the procedures for recruitment through 
the Federal Placement and Unemployment Insurance Institute and directly 
by employers, and deals also with the problem of housing of foreign man- 
power, the housing standards to be adopted by employers and the grants 
made available by the Government for the purpose. Social assistance, 
vocational training, the reunion of families, transfer of earnings and savings, 
breach of contract, — taxes and social security are also considered. 

The twelve appendices include the text of the standard employment 
contract for Italian workers and the instructions concerning social assistance 
to be given by employers to foreign workers. Finally, there is a useful 
bibliography on foreign manpower in the Federal Republic. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FouNDATION, United States. Scientific Man , 1959. 
ge of the Eighth Conference on Scientific Manpower. Washington, 
1960. v+38 pp. 30 cents. 


NorGREN, Paul H., WeBsTER, Albert N., BorGEson, Roger D., and PaTTEN, 
Maud B. Employing the Negro in American Industry. A Study of 
ement tices. Industrial Relations Monograph No. 17. 

New York, Industrial Relations Counselors, 1959. xiv+171 pp. $6. 
This book reviews the policies, practices and experiences of the managers 

of 45 — in the United States employing Negro workers. Without 
attempting to judge the merits of the practices of these companies, the study 
is designed to provide some guidance for undertakings in formulating a 
policy for the oe gmp of workers in this minority group. The com- 
panies chosen been employing Negro workers for at least three years 
and on a variety of occupations, ranging from semi-skilled to supervisory jobs. 


Payne, George Louis. Britain’s Scientific and 
Stanford, California, Stanford University Press ; ndon, ord 
University Press, 1960. xiii+466 pp. 45s. 


PurcELL, Theodore V. Blue Collar Man. Patterns of Dual Allegiance in 
Industry. Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1960. 
xviii+300 pp. $6. 


SERVICIO COOPERATIVO DEL EMPLEO DEL PERU. Symposium sobre politica y 
accién en los programas de mano de obra y personal, 20-24 de junio de 1960, 
Lima. Two volumes. Lima, 1960. Vol. I: 151 pp. ; Vol. Il: 174 pp. 


Vocational Guidance and Training ; Rehabilitation. 


BauMANN, Hans. Uber den Beruf des Bauingenieurs. Wiesbaden, Berlin, 
Bauverlag GmbH, 1960. 151 pp. 
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Conguet, André, and others. A ptitudes et capacités. Méthode pédagogique des 
écoles techniques de la Chambre de c evce de Paris. Paris, Editions 
de l’Epi, 1960. 198 pp. 6 NF. 

The Doe pe of this book—the fruits of the work of a team of specialists 
in technical education or vocational training—is to explain the method of 
training used by the Paris Chamber of Commerce and describe its aims and 
development, the principles by which it is applied and its influence on the 
behaviour of students. Among the subjects discussed may be mentioned 
pre-training, the acquiring of knowledge, techniques of communication and 
the school as a social group. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE, Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, United States, and CoLLEGE oF EpucaTION, State 
University of Iowa. Conference on Pre-Vocational Activities, Iowa City, 
April 19-21, 1960. Proceedings. Edited by John E. MutHarp. Washington, 
1960. viii+-78 pp. 


DEPARTMENT OF LaBour, Canada. Apprenticeship in Manufacturing. <A 
Look at Current Practices in a Selected Number of Canadian Companies. 
Prepared by the Information Branch for the Vocational Training Branch. 
Ottawa, 1960. 35 pp. 25 cents. 


Haticka, Eugenia, and Pyrxo, Zygmunt. Droga do pracy w zawodzie. 
Warsaw, Patistwowe wydawnictwa szkolnictwa zawodowego, 1960. 
183 pp. 15 zlotys. 


This reference work, intended for students and teaching staff in vocational 
training schools in Poland, is based on the Act of 2 July 1958 respecting the 
training of young people within the undertaking, conditions of employment 
and a probationary period in employment. This period, of fixed length, the 
jy. ony of which is to prepare the candidate for the responsibilities which 

e will have to assume in his job as a skilled worker, ends with an examina- 
tion before the undertaking’s qualifications board. 

A new system for the apprenticeship, employment and remuneration 
of young workers of from 14 to 18 years of age, based on this Act, is at the 
present time gradually being brought into use in Poland. The first chapter 
of this book explains the principles of the system. It provides, in fact, for 
two types of training (training for an occupation or a specific job), for the 
establishment of periods of apprenticeship of varying length and for a de- 
finition of the examinations to be sat by the apprentice before being accepted 
for the probationary period in employment. The employment of young 
trainees is governed by contracts of apprenticeship. The Act lays down the 
remuneration which apprentices should receive and fixes a flat rate for this 
in all undertakings in the national economy (except in the mining and 
building industries, where the rate is considerably higher). 

Chapter II examines the principles governing the employment and 
remuneration of graduates of vocational training schools, while Chapter III 
deals with the same problem as applied to graduates of higher educational 
establishments. A probationary period in employment of from six months 
to two years is compulsory for students leaving vocational training schools. 
The programme of work during this period, of which the book gives several 
examples, is adapted to the needs of the various industries. 

The most important legislative measures, which are described in Chapter 
IV, constitute the essential part of the book. 


Kospanenko, HW. Ovepxu o o6paz0canuu 6 
coyuaaucmuyeckux cmpanax. Moscow, 1959. 175 pp. 
0.22 rouble. 

I. G. Kovalenko describes briefly the history of vocational training since 
its inception in Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, Czecho- 
slovakia, the German Democratic Republic and the People’s Republics 
of China, Korea, Mongolia and Viet-Nam. Reorganisation carried out by the 
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governments and the way in which vocational training schools operate are 
dealt with in more detail as regards Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania and 
Poland. In the case of the last-mentioned country vocational training in the 
undertaking and training alternating with periods of work are also examined. 


LivinGsTonE, A. S. The Overseas Student in Britain, with Special Reference 
to Training Courses in Social Welfare. Manchester, University Press, 
1960. xv+169 pp. 14s. 


The author outlines current acts and possible future trends in social 
welfare training in the United Kingdom, with particular reference to the 
opportunities offered for students from overseas. He is mainly concerned 
with forms of social welfare training in university graduate courses. The 
appendices provide statistics on the distribution of overseas students among 
e different faculties and training institutions in the United Kingdom, 
and give information on some of the services and provisions available to the 
students. Brief descriptions are also given of special social welfare training 
rogrammes provided by specific institutions and universities. These 
include four institutions outside the United Kingdom : the Institute of Social 
Studies, The Hague ; the Université de Paris, Institut d’étude du dévelop- 
— économique et social, France ; the Economic Development Institute, 
nternational Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Washington, 
D.C. ; and the Department of Social Work, University of Sydney, Australia. 


MINISTERE DU TRAVAIL, Canada. Une nouvelle carriéve pour les plus de trente 
ans. Rapport d’une enquéte du Bureau de la main-d’ceuvre féminine. 
Ottawa, 1961. 36 pp. 25 cents. 


Riccarp1, Riccardo, and VaGaGGINI, Renato. Formacién de mandos en la 
practica de la empresa. Translation from Italian from four pamphlets of 
the collection “1 capi intermedi nella moderna economia industriale ”. 
Bilbao, Ediciones Deusto, 1960. 324 pp. 


SEILER, Johannes, and Sparty, Leo. Rehabilitationseinrichtungen in der 
Bundesrepublik Deutschland und in West-Berlin. Mit einem Vorwort von 
Clemens DreRKEs. Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 1960. xiii+ 265 pp. 


SIDNEY, Elizabeth, and Brown, Margaret. The Skills of ae 
Foreword by Alec RopGer. London, Tavistock Publications, 1961. 
xii+ 396 pp. 35s. 

The authors have built this book on interviewing around their experience 
in conducting training courses for groups of managers, foremen and trade 
unionists. And in this lies its particular merit, for they have been at pains 
to record a wealth of illustrative material arising from the courses, thus 
transforming parts of the book into case-studies which they then analyse 
and discuss in the light of their theoretical assumptions. 

Especially illuminating are ‘he transcribed recordings of selection 
interviews. As we read these dialogues, we can see what really takes place 
when the personnel manager interviews a candidate for a job : how he may 
elicit relevant information or not, how his manner and maturity affect the 
results, how indeed the value of his contribution to personnel selection will 
depend upon his “ interviewing skills”. These skills, the authors amply 
demonstrate, can be improved by training. 

Only the first half of the book deals with selection interviewing. The 
second half discusses the “ personnel interview ”, which is regarded in the 
broadest sense as being any conversation with a purpose relating to a 
personnel problem. The pas ayia es thus exposes the authors’ whole 
philosophy of management—that the manager must understand and respect 
the employee’s personality and have confidence in the employee's ability 
to find constructive solutions to his difficulties. Not everyone may agree 
with such a theory, but here it is courageously and systematically expressed. 

The book concludes with a chapter on how to be interviewed which, so 
long as it does not become too well known, could help any candidate to get 
a job. 
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STATE COMMISSION AGAINST DISCRIMINATION, State of New York. Appren- 

rr Skilled Craftsmen and the Negro. An Analysis. New York, 1960. 

PP- 

Although the focus in this study is upon the State of New York and the 
issue of Negro apprentices, a wider net has been cast to encompass the role 
of a chye: in both its national and historical aspects. 

n Part I, which serves as a background to the study, a review is made 
of the contemporary position and problems of Negro craftsmen, i 
as these relate to the future skilled manpower requirements of industry. 

Part II is based largely on an empirical analysis of the relation of 
Negroes to the formal ee system in New York. The introduction 
to this part of the analysis describes the status of Negroes as apprentices. 
Following this, an attempt is made to assess the factors which hinder the 
participation by Negroes in this form of training. 

The study was carried out by the New York State Commission against 
Discrimination, with the active co-operation and assistance of segments of 
labour, industry and government involved in apprenticeship programmes. 
The analysis represents a continuing effort on the part of the Commission to 
find and describe discriminatory employment ge practices and patterns 
and to prevent and eliminate them through regulatory and educational 
activities. Consequently, this analysis will provide the is for activities 
which can rectify known instances of discrimination in apprenticeship 
training programmes and skilled-craft employment. 


Yrescxuii, B. C. Cosemckoe ucnpasumeasno-mpydosoe npaso. Moscow, Tocw- 
pusfzaT, 1960. 278 pp. 0.67 rouble. 
Soviet law on re-education through employment, by B. S. Utevsky. 
Conditions of Work. 
NeEvuLon, Otto, Braun, Rudolf, and WeRNER, Erich. Durchlaufende Ar- 


beitsweise. Sonntagsarbeit im Urteil der Stahlarbeiter. Soziale Forschung 
und Praxis, herausgegeben von der Sozialforschungsstelle an der Uni- 
versitat Miinster, Dortmund, Band 22. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck), 1961. xvi+304 pp. Graphs and tables. 


ZANDER, Ernst. Werkzeitschrift und Gewerkschaft. Herausgegeben von der 
Arbeitsgemeinschaft zur Férderung der Partnerschaft in der Wirt- 
schaft. Untersuchungen und Berichte, Reihe 1, Heft 1. Solingen, E. 
Boll, 1960. 143 pp. 


Social Security. 


ASSOCIAZIONE NAZIONALE ASSISTENTI SOCIALI, Sezione Regionale Lom- 
barda. Orientamenti e prospettive del Servizio Sociale. Convegno Lombardo 
di Servizio Sociale. Atti del 10. Convegno. Milan, Edizioni A.N.E.A., 
103 pp. 1,000 liras. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE, Social Security 
Administration, United States. Social Security Handbook on Old-Age, 
Survivors’, and Disability Insurance. Washington, 1960. v+261 pp. 


Dovarp, Eugéne. La faute inexcusable dans le régime de sécurité sociale. 
Manuels de législation et de pratique sociale. Paris, Les Editions sociales 
frangaises, 1961. 212 pp. 


EvancG, Karl. Health Services in Norway. English version by Dorothy 
Burton SKARDAL. Oslo, Norwegian Joint Committee on International 
Social Policy, 1960. 173 pp. 


Girarp1, Costantino. Tutela giuridica e previdenziale del lavoro domestico. 
Bergamo, Costantino Gilardi Editore, 1960. 189 pp. 1,000 liras. 
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GOVERNOR’sS COMMISSION ON THE EMPLOYMENT AND RETIREMENT PROBLEMS 
oF OLDER Workers, California. Employment and Retirement of Older 
A seat Recommendations and Report. Sacramento, California, 1960. 

44 pp. 


HaBer, William, and Conen, Wilbur J. Social Security, Programs, 
Problems and Policies. Homewood, Illinois, Richard D. Irwin, 1960. 
xv +606 pp. 


An entirely new edition of the authors’ earlier publication Readings in 
Social Security (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948). Only part of the contents of 
the earlier volume is reproduced here. For the most part the present volume 
contains more recent treatments of selected issues and problems in social 
security, both in general and in regard to its component parts, namely 
old-age, survivors’ and disability insurance, unemployment insurance, 
health insurance, and related programmes. Under each eading there are 
contributions by the authors or other experts, and lists of discussion ques- 
tions and references. Two historical chapters on social security develop- 
ments in the United States including the most recent (1960) social security 
amendments, a chapter on the economic and social implications and one 
of appraisal and criticism round off the volume. 


Huerta MALponapo, Miguel. La ley del seguro social y sus reformas. 
Mexico City, Instituto Mexicano del Seguro Social, 1960. 179 pp. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL AND Economic RESEARCH, 
Great Britain. Social Security Statistics. Material collected by the 
Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance and the National Assis- 
tance Board. Guides to Official Sources : No. 5. London, H.M. Station- 
ery Office, 1961. viii+171 pp. 8s. 


Ma isorrF, Harry. Simplifying Unemployment Insurance Objectives. B.I.R.C. 
Publication No. 14. Pasadena, California, Benefits and Insurance 
Research Center, Industrial Relations Section, California Institute of 
Technology, 1960. iv+32 pp. $2. 

This is an attempt to define the objectives of unemployment insurance 
and the alternative methods of realising these objectives with a view to 
simplifying the federal-state system now operating in the United States. 
The author feels that, in large measure, this aim can be accomplished by 
making unemployment insurance only one phase in the more important 
effort of securing full employment. 


Marik, Jaromir. Die soziale Fiirsorge fiir die Werktatigen. Handbuch fiir 
Gewerkschafts- und Wirtschaftsfunktionare in den Betrieben. Prague, 
Prace, 1961. 174 pp. 6.60 crowns. 


MEVEL, Maurice. Assurances maladie, maternité et invalidité. Collection 
“ Contrats ou le droit pratique ”, dirigée par Emmanuel Banc. Paris, 
Sirey, 1961. 178 pp. 


Montepfo Maritimo Nacionat. Montepio Maritimo Nacional. Manual 
de Sof anaiouse y normas que rigen su funcionamiento. Madrid, Instituto 
Social de la Marina, 1961. 277 pp. and 17 tables, 


OFFICE NATIONAL D’ALLOCATIONS FAMILIALES POUR TRAVAILLEURS INDE- 
PENDANTS, Belgium. Allocations familiales aux travailleurs indépendants. 
Premiére partie. Brussels, 1961. Pages not numbered. 


OFFICE NATIONAL DES PENSIONS POUR TRAVAILLEURS INDEPENDANTS, 
La pension de retraite et de survie des travailleurs indépendants (loi du 
28 mars 1960). Brussels, 1960. 226 pp. 


ORGANIZACION IBEROAMERICANA DE SEGURIDAD SocIAL. Los seguros sociales 
en el Peri. Monografias nacionales. Madrid, 1961. 46 pp. 
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TrocieT, Léon-Eli. La sécurité sociale en Belgique. Tome I: Problémes 
génévaux de la sécurité sociale. Brussels, Université libre, Institut de 
sociologie Solvay, 1961. 399 pp. 300 Belgian francs. 

This second French edition of the work Problémes belges de la sécurité 
sociale, published in 1949 by the Belgian Ministry of Labour and Social 
Welfare, contains some additional information based on work more recently 
undertaken by the author in both the economic and technical spheres, the 
results of which in many cases have been available only to the readers of 
specialised journals. Parts VI and X, for instance, which are mostly new, 
deal respectively with special economic problems and problems peculiar to 
sickness and invalidity insurance. These new departures, which deal in the 
main with important theoretical problems (such as the relationship between 
automation and social security, or trends in social security costs as related to 
the economic situation) and practical questions of topical interest (such as 
social security prospects within the Common Market or an evaluation of the 
causes leading to a deficit in sickness insurance) constitute valuable additions 
to this new edition. The appendices, whose interest lies in the original texts 
or documents they contain, are also supplemented by a new annex dealing 
with the conclusions of a meeting held for consultation purposes on 21 March 
1955 at the headquarters of the provincial government of Brabant on the 
problems of sickness and invalidity insurance. 


Vorrtn, Michel. Les organes des caisses de sécurité sociale et leurs pouvoirs. 
Préface de Jacques DousLet. Bibliothéque d’ouvrages de droit social. 
Paris, Librairie générale de droit et de jurisprudence, 1961. xv+-349 pp. 


Living Conditions ; Workers’ Education. 


BERGER, Bennett M. Working-Class Suburb. A Study of Auto Workers in 
Suburbia. A Publication of the Institute of Industrial Relations, Uni- 
versity of California. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California 
Press, 1960. xiii+143 pp. $3.50. 


Uurup, B. ®. Cosemcxoe npaeo. Minsk, BenrocyHusepcuTeT HMeHH 
B. UW. Jlennua 1960. 146 pp. 0.58 rouble. 


Soviet housing law, by V. F. Chigir. 


ETTINGER, J. van. Towards a Habitable World. Task-Problems and Methods- 
Acceleration. Published for Bouwcentrum Rotterdam by Elsevier 
Publishing Company, Amsterdam, London, New York, Princeton, 1960. 
xi+318 pp. 


ETUDES SOCIALES NORD-AFRICAINES. Le logement des Nord-Africains a 
Marseille. Cahiers nord-africains, n° 82. Publication bimestrielle. 
Paris, 1961. 63 pp. 


Ropwin, Lloyd. Housing and Economic Progress. A Study of the Housing 
Experiences of Boston’s Middle-Income Families. Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, Harvard University Press and the Technology Press, 1961. 
x+228 pp. $7.50. 

Professor Rodwin has made an intensive study of experience with 
middle-income-group housing in the Boston area for the period dating back 
to 1846. The analysis of the changes in the market structure from period to 

riod shows a clear trend in favour of home ownership. Moreover, from 

1846 to 1959 rents for new low-cost construction increased almost twice as 

much as the corresponding increase in incomes. Only during the Second 

World War and the post-war period under rent control was this trend 

reversed, apparently only temporarily. 

The principal theme of the book is that “ rising income and rising stand- 
ards of demand, coupled with inadequate adjustments of housing supply in 
response to such rises in income ee standards, are the sources of most of 
our vexatious problems of housing and neighbourhood development ”. 
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Tonctoi, K. npaea u CCCP. Moscow, 

Focipusaat, 1960. 94 pp. 0.11 rouble. 

This pamphlet by Y. K. Tolstoi is devoted to various questions connected 
with the housing rights and duties of the citizens of the U.S.S.R. The author 
describes the following questions : 

The existing order in which citizens are supplied with living accommoda- 
tion ; entitlement of family members to living accommodation ; size, pay- 
ment, division and exchange of living accommodation ; order and cases of 
eviction. Description is illustrated by concrete examples. 

The pamphlet is based on the legislation, and on administrative and 
court practice. 


Agriculture. 


ACADEMIA REPUBLICII POPULARE Romine. Probleme ale dezvoltarii si 
consolidarii agriculturii socialiste. Bucarest, Editura Academiei repu- 
blicii populare romine, 1961. 385 pp. 


BrucueEr, Felix J. Some Thoughts on Rural Development in General and in 
the Syrian Region, United Arab Republic. Damascus, 1960. 21 pp. 


CLEMENT, Pierre, and VIEILLE, Paul. L’exode rural. Historique, causes et 
conditions, sélectivité, perspectives. Extrait des Etudes de comptabilité 
nationale, n° 1, avril 1960. Paris, Ministére des Finances et des Affaires 
économiques, 1960. 74 pp. 


KasIHMBETOB, ®, Hopmuposanue u onaama mpyda Ha cCmpoumeavcmee 6 KOAX03aX. 
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